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Wholesale Prices 


For Commodities 
Advance in Month 


‘Increase of Nearly Five Per 
Cent on Farm Products 
Shown in Survey by De-: 
partment of Labor 


Level of Foodstuffs 
3.5 Per Cent Higher 

Slight Improvement Noted in 
Raw Materials With Smaller 


Recession in Building Prod- 
ucts and Metals 

















Wholesale commodity prices advanced 
‘nearly 1 per cent in July, with farm 
products showing the greatest progress of 
any group, according to a statement is- 
sued as of Aug. 17 by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Farm products went up more than 4% 
per cent last month, with foods advancing 
more than 3% per cent and fuel and light- 
ing materials 1 per cent, it was pointed 
out. Miscellaneous products averaged 
slightly higher than in June, and raw ma- 
terials, finished products and nonagricul- 
tural commodities were somewhat im- 
proved. 

Hides and leather products continued 
downward with a drop of more than 3 
per cent, accompanied by smaller reces- 

, sions in metals and metal products, build- 
ing materials, chemicals and drugs, and 
 Housefurnishing goods. 
Index Rises Slightly 

The statement follows in full text: 

The index number of wholesale com- 
modity prices as computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor shows a marked increase from June, 
1932, to July, 1932. This index number, 
which includes 784 commodities or price 
series weighted according to the impor- 
tance of each article, and based on the| 
average ‘prices for the year 1926 as 
100.0, average 64.5 for July as compared 
with 63.9 for June showing an advance of 
nearly 1 per cent between the two months. 
When compared with July, 1931, with an 
index.number of 72.0 a decrease of ap- 
proximately 10% per cent has been re- 
worded in the 12 months. 

The farm products groups made the 
greatset gains, advancing more than 4% 
per cent in the month period. Increases 
Were recorded in the averegae prices of 
corn, rye, cows, steers, hogs sheep, poultry, 
cotton, eggs, lemons, and potatoes in Bos- 
ton and Ne wYork. Decreases in the 
average prices of barley, oats, wheat, 
calves, dried beans, fresh apples, organes, 
peanuts, seeds, leaf tobacco, onions, pota- 
toes in Chicago and Porland, and woll, 








were shown for July. 
Changes in Food Prices 


Amdng foods price increases were re- 
ported for butter, cheese, bananas, fresh 
and cured beef, lamb, mutton, fresh and 
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cured pork, veal, beverages, copra, lard, 
ey and granulated sugar, edible tallow, 

a, and vegetable oils. On the other 
hand, evaported milk, rolled oats, rye and 
wheat flour, corn meal, rice, canned fruits, 
and dressed poultry averaged lower than 
in the month before. The group as a 
whole increased more than 3% per cent 
in July when compared with June. 

The hides and leather products group 
decreased slightly more than 3 per cent 
during the month. Decreases in boots and 
shoes and other leather products offset- 
ting advances in hides and skins and 
leather. Textile products as a whole de- 
creased 2% per cent from June to July, 
due to marked declines for cotton goods, 
knit goods, silk and rayon, woolen and 
worsted goods, and other textile products. 
The subgroup of clothing declined slightly. 


Fuel Group Advances 


In the group of fuel and lighting ma- | 


terials. increases in the prices of gas, and 
petroleum products more than offset de- 
creases in the prices of anthracite coal, 
bituminous coal, and coke. As a whole the 
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Exports of Cotton 


Continuing to Rise 
6 a 


Shipments to Most Countries 
Show Increases 


Cotton exports from the United States 
continued to increase in July, the tenth 
successive month in which shipments were 
in excess of those in corresponding period 
last year, according to information made 


available Aug. 16 by the Department of | 


Commerce. 

Overseas shipments last month aggre- 
gated 449,500 bales, as compared with 360,- 
000 bales in June and 259,000 in July, 
1931, it was pointed out. Exports to nearly 
all countries showed an advance in July 
as compared with June, and substantial 
increases to the United Kingdom, Poland, 
Spain, Belgium. Italy and Germany were 
noted. ¢ 

The following additional 
was provided: 

With the exception of India, Greece 
and Finland, all leading markets for raw 
cotton too kmore in July than in July of 
last year. The largest increases were in 
shipments to France, Spain, United King- 
dom, Poland, Canada, China, and Japan. 

Cotton consumption in the United 
States is less than in 1931. July saw a 
domestic consumption of 278,656 bales, 
‘against 450,884 in July, 1931, while for the 
year closed July 31, the total was 4,869,103 
bales, compared with 5,262,974 in the year 
ended Jujy 31, 1931. 

Cotton on hand in consuming establish- 
ments amounted to 1,218,863 bales July 31, 
and that in public storage and at com- 
presses totaled 6,703,453 bales. These fig- 
ures compare, respectively, with 995,526 
and 4,524,467 bales a year before. There 
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Chain Drug Stores 
Find Fast Turnover 


Averages Five Times Per An- 
num, Anaylsis by Census 
Bureau Discloses 





= of drug stores operating in the 
United States turn over their mer- 
chandise an average of five times a year 
and their average operating cost is in 
excess of $27 per $100 sales, according to 
an analysis of drug store chains by the 
Bureau of the Census from 1930 census 
statistics made public Aug. 15. 

The Bureau’s figures show that 249 
chains, holding 3,513 individual stores, 
were in operation during the last census 
count, and that these chains handled a 
volume of sales amounting to $312,301,000. 
They employed more than 31,800 full-time 
workers and in excess of 1,500 others on 
a part-time basis, the total pay roll for 
the year examined having been $41,980,000. 

Of the total number of chains, 80 com- 
panies operated stores without soda foun- 
tain and lunch departments. The anal- 
ysis explained that the statistics disclosed 
wide variation in business turnover be- 
tween stores containing fountains and 
lunch bars and those operating strictly in 
drugs and sundries. 

The chains combined spent $44,356,000 
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Market Is Irregular 
For Farm Products 
During Mid-August 


Price Gains and Losses for 
Principal Commodities 
Are About Equal, Says 
Agriculture Department 


The trend of markets~for agricultural 
products during the last few days has 
been somewhat irregular and hesitating 
after several weeks of fairly general ad- 
vance, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Aug. 16, in a summary of current 
market developments. 

Gains and losses were about equal for 
the principal farm products around the 
middle of the month, the Department said, 
with cotton in a strong position due to 
expected boll weevil damage, feeds higher, 
and grains unable to hold all of their re- 
cent advances. 


Equal Losses and Gains - 

The statement follows in full text: 

The trend of the commodity markets 
was more hesitating and irregular near 
the middle of the month, after several 
weeks of fairly general advance. Gains 
and losses were about equal in the list of 
leading farm products. Cotton was still 
in strong position based on expected wee- 
vil damage and more active buying, but 
grain markets were unable to hold all of 
the wecent advance in the absence of new 
developments. 

Feed moved upward, led by’ cottonseed 
meal. Butter prices sagged a little from 
top level and tone was less confident, but 
cheese values hold. Poultry markets show 
little damage so far this month on most 
lines. Egg price trend is mixed but gen- 
eral position seems firm. Many fruits and 
vegetables made further declines, mainly 
on_slow demand. Potatoes reached new 
low levels in some markets. 


Cotton Trend Upward 

The cotton market was active in mid- 
August. Inquiries for spot cotton were 
more general than for some time past. At- 
|tention was mostly confined to prompt 
shipments and trade was in rather limited 
quantitiés. 

The white grades of Strict Middling and 
Middling in the lengths 7% and 15/6 inches 
appeared to be of most interest to buy- 
ers. New crop cotton is not yet moving 
freely, but a fair movement in Texas was 
anticipated during the second half of the 
month. : 

The prospects for the month are more 
uncertain than usual because boll weevils 
are present in greater numbers than in 
any year since 1928. The infestation is 
general, practically all over the cotton belt, 
but is worse in the delta lands along the 
| Mississippi River. 

Rains Increase Weevils 

Recent showery weather has favored the 
multiplication of weevils in many places; 
and, if such weather should prevail dur- 
ing the next few weeks, the loss of cot- 
ton from weevils would be even more than 
seems probable at this time. On the other 
hand, the plants are generally blooming 
and fruiting fairly well and a period of 
hot, dry weather could materially improve 
the prespects. 

Sales of spot cotton as reported by i0 
large markets show some increase. Oc- 
tober future contracts at New York ad- 
vanced well above 7 cents’ Exports for 
the week ended Aug. 12 amounted to 


- 
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Revenue Bureau 


Facts on Quality and Cost of Meat 


Explains Refunds 
Of Excise Taxes 


Rules No Levy Due Where | 
Article Is Repossessed but 
Rebate Is Denied on Bank- 
ruptcy of Buyer 


Outgoing Cablegrams 
Only Subject to Tax 


Admission Impost on Season) 
Tickets Based on Price and 
Not on Aggregate Cost of 
Individual Events 


| 


A manufacturer who repossesses articles 
on which he has paid an excise tax under 
the Revenue Act of 1932 may claim a 
refund from the Federal Government, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue announced 
Aug. 16 in one of four informal rulings 
made public. 

In the same ruling the Bureau declared 
that if a customer to whom a_manufac- | 
turer ‘sells a taxable article goes into re- | 
ceivership and eventually settles for 50| 
cents on the dollar, the manufacturer | 
cannot claim a readjustment on the tax. | 


Taxing of Cabiegrams ey 
“RP” cablegrams, that is cables with 
which the senders send money to pay for | 
the reply, will be taxe% only on the out-| 
going message unless the reply is filed 
from some territory of the United States, 
the Bureau points out in a ruling. “RP” 
cables sent to this country will, how- | 
ever, be taxed on the amount of money | 
sent for the Yeply, the ruling says. | 
In a third ruling the Bureau declares 
that a manufacturer of lubricating oil is! 
not exempt from the tax on such oil) 
when he buys it from another manu- 
facturer for resale without change. 
The fourth ruling points out that the| 
tax on admissions will be levied on the | 
price of season tickets where such tickets | 


of admission to each event which the 
ticket covers. The rulings follow in full 
text: 

Effect of Business Failure 

Relating to Regulations 46. 

Reference is made to your letter of 
July 12,1932, in which you present several 
questions relative to the Revenue Act of 
1932, upon which you desire rulings. 

You are advised that where a manu- 
facturer sells a ‘taxable article to a re- 
tailer and the retailer later fails in his 
butiness and is unable to pay, the manu- 
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Tax Rule Amended 
On Foreign Credits 





Definition Changed to Con- 


preme Court 


The income tax regulations providing 
that United States citizens and corpora- 
tions may credit income taxes paid to for- 
eign countries was amended by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue on Aug. 16 by 
providing that “foreign country” shall 
mean any foreign State or political sub- 
division thereof, or any foreign political 
entity, which levies and collects income, 
war profits, or excess profits taxes. 

It was explained orally at the Bureau 
that the amendment is intended to make 


form to Decision of Su-| 


Two Railroads Ask 


Maintenance Loans 


Pennsylvania and B. & O. Plan 
Formal Requests Soon to 
Federal Finance Agency 


Rear for two railroad loans ag- 
gregating $5,000,000 for maintenance 
and repair work which will increase em- 
ployment on the carriers and in related 
industries will be laid formally before the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation soon, 
according to oral statements Aug. 16 at 
the offices of the Corporation. 

The two applications are the first re- 
sults of the plan of President Hoover and 
the Corporation to expand employment 
and industrial activity by Corporation 


workers and purchase supplies, according 
to the statements. Additional information 
made available follows: 

Five per cent interest will be charged 
carriers that seek these loans to finance 
work which otherwise would go undone. 
Loans to railroads for other purposes have 
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Higher Cuban Duties 
Expected to Reduce 


loans which would enable roads to hire | 





Federal Credits 


Sought to Finance 
Exports of Cotton 


Finds Wider Use 


Demand for Information Serv- 
ice for Commerce Department 
Increases 50 Per Cent 





peer for merchandising information 
service offered by the Department of 
Commerce as an aid to improve business 
has gained 50 per, cent in three months, 
according to a Department statement: Aug. 


|16. The marketing information is now be- 
|ing used by 167 commercial groups in 


ail; | leading cities of 27 States. 
Loan of One Million The statement follows in full text: 


Granted to Louisiana | Cooperative use by commercial organi- 


| gations throughout the country of the 
| merchandising information service offered | 


i , by the Department of Commerce as an 

Direct Relief Funds Also Asked | aid to more profitable business shows an 
By Wisconsin and Ohio and increase of approximately 50 per cent 
Two States Seek Advances within a period of three months, John 
For Construction Projects 


Proposal Is Submitted to 
Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion by Representative of 
Texas Exporters 





Matthews Jr., Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 
merce, in charge of marketing research 
application, announced today. 
3 2 ane er & amesore, Evidencing the rapidly growing and 
the exportation of agricultural commodi-! »iqespread demand by business men and 
ties was laid informally before the Re-; their organizations for the marketing in- 
construction Finance Corporation Aug. 16,| formation supplied by the Department, the 
| according to oral statements made at the|tofal of focal groups which have already 
Corporation’s offices. equipped themselves with the merchan- 
A relief loan of $1,096,084 was granted to| dising service now numbers 167 chambers 
the State of Louisiana Aug. 16 by the Re-| of commerce and other business bodies in 





Markets, Already 


Export 


Further by Policy, Says 
Commerce Department 


While conditions resulting from the gen- 


accurate calculation impossible, the opin- 
ion was advanced in oral statements at 


'the Department of Commerce, Aug. 16, | 


that the new Cuban decrees raising nu- 


merous tariff duties on imports beginning 
Aug. 19 will force a further reduction in 


| island. 
How far-reaching the effect of the im- 


unable to suggest denitely because of the 
various -factors involved, but no doubt 
exists, according to the oral statements, 
that the changed tariff policy means sharp 


porting nations. 
Probable Effects Analyzed 
The new duties will have their greatest 


produced in Cuba or in which the Cyban 
policy is to build up industries, but it was 


legislation under present conditions means 
it will have greater force against im- 
ports of all kinds than normally. 

Shipments from the United States to 
Cuba declined 80 per cent from 1925 to 
1931, computed on an annual basis, De- 
partment of Commerce statistics show. 
During the period of the depression, 
Cuban purchasing is calculated to have 
declined about 50 per cent, so that the 
Department recognizes changing condi- 
tions in the Cuban market as an impor- 
tant factor in sales from the United} 
States. To this and the other factors in- 
fluencing Cuban import trade is now to be 
added a further increase in tariff duties. 
Additiona! information was supplied as 
follows: 





Revenue Legislation 
Cuba’s action in raising tariff rates con- 
stituted an important pqrt of its new 
financial policy that has been born of the 
emergency conditions due in part to the 
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the regulations conform to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case involv- 
ing a credit for taxes paid to New South 
Wales (285 U. S. 1). 
The amended regulation follows in full 
text: ® 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
| Others Concerned: 
The second sentence of article 382 of 
| Regulations No. 45, approved April 17, 
1919; No, 45 (1920 Edition), approved Jan. 
28, 1921; No. 62, approved Feb. 15, 1922; 
No. 65, approved Oct. 6, 1924; No. 69, ap- 
proved Aug. 28, 1926, and the second sen- 
tence of article 692 of Regulations No. 
74, approved Feb. 15, 1929, are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘Foreign country’ means any foreign 
State or political subdivision thereof, or 
any foréign political entity, which levies 
and collects income, war profits, or ex- 
cess profits taxes.” 

(Signed) David, Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

Approved: Aug. 15, 1932, James H. 


Czechoslovakia First 
. As Exporter of Shoes 


America Holds Fourth Position, 
Says Commerce Department 


With shipments of more than 15,000,000 
pairs, Czechoslovakia was the leading 
shoe-exporting country last year, the Uni- 
ted States holding fourth position with 


Shipments to Island 


Curtailed, to Be Lowered | 


erally confused state of export trade make | 


| shi i to the 
are sold and not on the aggregate cost | Shipments from the United States | 


port duties will be, the Department is; 


curtailment “of. Cuban markets'-fer. -ex- |4 


effect on imports of commodities being | 


explained that enactment of the tariff | 


construction Finance Corporation, accord- | leading cities in all sections of the coun- 
ing to an announcement issued by the|try. The number reported at the last 
Corporation. The loan is to meet needs | previous count was 112. 

between now and the end of the year in| Twenty-seven States now are included 
certain parishes whose local funds have 
been depleted by work in’ flood and 
drought regions. 

Ohter State delegations, representing | 
| Wisconsin, and Ohio, also appeared before 
| Fred C. Croxton, assistant to the directors | 
of the Corporation, to discuss State relief | 
j loans, according to the statements. 
Cotton Plan Presented 
| Orville Bullington, of Wichita Falls,! 
| Texas, laid before the Corporation a plan) 
; to finance the expbrtation of cotton from 
|Gulf ports, the first comprehensive ex- 
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Merger Proposals 
Conflict With Plans 


Of Other Railroads 
port plan to be discussed; Mr. Bullington 


placed his plan before Jesse Jones, a di-| Applications for Extensions 
rector of the Corporation, it was said.| Involving 1,515 Miles of 
= e x 


Additional information made available » 
follows: Right-of-way Pending Be- 
fore I. C. C. 





America’s National 


Established March 4, 1926 


1131 PRICE 15 CENTS 28, 


Newspaper 


To Request Use 


Of Local Credit -— 


Demands for Direct Loans to 
Be Referred to Banks .in 
Territory of Origin, Chairs 
man Announces 





Purported ‘Flaws’ 
In Statute Denied 





Credit Situation Eased by Exist- 
ence of Federal Agency Due 
To Provisions of Discount 
Privilege, Says Mr. Fort 





‘ 

Although the Home Loan Act provides 
machinery for direct loans on homes, the 
policy of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board will be to refer such applications 
back to lending institutions in the neigh- 
borhoods from which they came in the 
belief that existence of the new Federal 
agency already has effected a change in 
the credit situation, according to Franklin 
W. Fort, chairman. 

In a radio address and in a subsequent 
oral statement, the chairman declared that 
members of the Bgard hope for a new 
stability in the Nation’s social order to re« 
sult from its promotion of long-term fi- 
nancing for home buyers. This is the 
conception o fthefr duty, he said, after one 
week of concentration on the problems 
presented to them in organizing the new 
system. ’ % 

“Flaws” in Act denied 


Mr. Fort denied, Aug. 16, that the Board 
had been confronted with disclosures of 
“flaws” in the statute that would preclude 
further progress in organization. He 
characterized the information as merely 
rumor. 

“I do not know where or how those re- 
ports started,” he said. “No member of 
the Board knows anything about any 
points of law which we can not surmount 
because inquiries concerning the rumors 
reached us while we were in sessiory 
Those are just rumors.” 





Mr. Bullington declared that he repre-| 
seated, among other cotton merchants, | 
~ Pas interests of Galveston, one of | eee ee 
;the large merchants of the South. He) i ilroad executives are 
|said many interior plants as well as nu-| ee were d ns 
merous Gulf ports were interested in the | Negotiating to determine ways and mea 
plan to finance the exportation ®£ cotton|of putting a four-system consolidation 
through loans from the Reconstruction| plan for eastern territory into operation 
Finance Corporation. without’ conficting with the recent deci- 


Under the terms of the Emergency Re-| 
lief and Construction Act the Seeporation |sion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


has the right to finance sales of agri-| mission in that regard, there still remains 
a commodities in foreign markets|on the Commission’s calendar of pending 
provided that such sales can not be fi- involvi 1,515 miles of 
nanckd in any other way and provide a| anes applications conese ng 
such sales will not affect adversely the railroad in direct conflict with that plan, 
world markets according to information made available 
Siasitienin Ghia ites |at the Commision Aug. 16. 
bbe ge gaan Acquisition of W. & L. E. 


No fimit i | sis 
SS ae Eanes: So the amnnt of The Pittsburg & West Virginia Railway 


money which the Corporation may use| 7 : 
for financing foreign en and Mr. Bull- has two applications before the Commis- 


ington did not make a definite request 
during his discussion of preliminary plans. 
The only stipulation which the act places 
upon the loans is that they be in such 


sion involving proposed acquisition of the 
|521-mile Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
!and the 994-mile Western Maryland Rail- 
road, upon neither of which has the 
Commission rendered a final decision, it 


amount as the Corporation deems neces- 
sary. | i ; 

The’ purpose of the section of the act |imformation was provided: oe 
is set forth as the removal of the threat} Relative to the proposed acquisition of 
of agricultural surpluses hanging over the| the Wheeling, hearings were had, briefs 
domestic market. | filed, a prunes ae og by oe 

Amon the § .| presiding examiner, and oral arguments 
an om concluded Dec. 10, 1930. No further ac- 
tion has been taken in the case since that 
date. 

As for the application to acquire the 
Western Maryland, no hearing has yet 
been had, and no action whatsoever taken 
with regard to the application since 1930. 


Extension of D. & L. 


Another application which is closely 
handed down, Aug. 15,.a five to four| connected with the a sz, 
i i | situation, and upon whic e Commis- 
oqumien upbaiding the Ghelan County | sion has not acted, is the proposal of the 
Court in allowing the State Supervisor of | yew York, Pittsburgh & Chicago Railroad, 
Banking to pledge the assets of insolvent|a new corporation backed by President 
State banks for a lona from the Recon-|L. F. Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson 
struction Finance Corporation, the pro-| Railroad, to construct 230 miles of new 
ceeds of the loan to be used to pay the| railroad across the State of Pennsylvania 
claims of preferred creditors and dividends | from Easton to Pittsburgh as a link in a 
to depositors and general creditors. | proposed short-cut route from the Great 
The minority opinion holds that the| Lakes to tidewater at New York City. 
courts have no power to authorize the| While hearings and oral arguments 
Supervisor to borrow money for any pur-| have been completed on this application 
pose other than to preserve property from | and a proposed report rendered, no final 
destruction or continue business. | decision upon it ever has been made by 
The majority opinion was written by|the Commission, the last action being in 


was explained. The following additional 


delegations 
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Closed Banks Authorized 


To Accept Federal Loans 


Olympia, Wash., Aug. 16. | 
The Washington State Supreme Court| 
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about 2,000,000 pairs, according to a De- 
partment of Commerce statement Aug. 16. 

Czechoslovakia turned out more tha 
45,000,000 pairs last year against 316,000,- 
000 for the United States. Tie state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Czechoslovakia exported more than 15,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes in 1931, followed by 
Great Britain, with 8,330,000 pairs, Ger- 
many, with 4,750,000 pairs, and the United 
States barely 2,000,000 pairs, according to 
Trade Commissioner Walter B. Hertz, 








Douglas, Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Developed by Research Program 





‘as “national meat research pro- 
gram,” in which the Department of 
Agriculture and private packers and 


livestock organizations are taking part, 
already has developec facts on the 
quality and cost of production of 
meats which will enable livestock pro- 
ducers to meet more fully the needs of 
the packing industry and the consumer, 
although the program is far from com- 
plete, E. W. Sheets, Chief of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Division of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, said in a paper 
prepared for presentation, Aug. 16, in 
connection with the Eighth National 
Meat Research Conference in Chicago. 
Heavy layers of fat on a carcass are 
valuable in storage of meats, Mr. Sheets 
| pointed out, but they are costly to put 
on the animals: It has been found, he 
said, that heifers can be brought to as 
good a finish for market in 140 days as 
steers attain after 200 days’ feeding on 
the same feed. Comparisons of the 


quality and costs of meats produced by 
different methods are going forward, he 
added. 

His paper follows in full text: 

This Eighth National Meat Research 
Conference is concerned solely with 
quality in meat and with economical 
production methods that will give the 
consumer even better roasts and steaks 
and chops. 

Our group consists mainly of represent- 
atives from the research staffs of State 
agricultural experiment stations and the 
Depaytment of Agriculture, the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, and the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. 
| Our program is based upon the con- 
viction that all groups from the pro- 
ducers of livestock to the consumers of 
| meat will be benefited when we develop 
more certain and economical methods 
for producing more certain and desir- 
able quality in the steaks, roasts, and 
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London. 

More than 45,000,000 pairs of shoes were 
produced in Czechoslovakia last year, 
while the United States made 316,000,000 
pairs. 

Annual consumption in Czechoslovakia 
is estimated by Bata, chief shoe maker 
of the country, to be at around two or 
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| Complete, 
‘| Readers’ Summary 


. .. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


‘Turn to Page 2 












Steinert, J., concurred in by Holcomb and| February, 1931, when the Commission ac- 
Herman, JJ., with Tolman and Beals, JJ.,| knowledged receipt of numerous petitions 
concurring in the result. Millard, J.,|of Pennsylvania communities and cham- 
wrote the dissenting opinion, in which| 
Mitchell, Main and Parker, JJ., concurred. 


Building Repairs Urged to Provide 
3.5 Billion in Aid of Unemployed 


UILDING improvement and repair | every American community could _be 

could put $3,500,000,000 into the made worth “three and a half billion 
pockets of the unemployed to be spent dollars to America’s unemployed,” Fred- 
for goods and services, according to Fred- | erick M. Feiker, Director of the Bureau 
erick M. Feiker, Director of the Bureau | f Foreign and Domestic Commerce to- 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who | day promised the full cooperation of the 
said in a statement issued as of Aug. 17 | National Committee on Reconditioning, 
by the Department of Commerce that | Remodeling, and Modernizing in a na- 
one important road to more buying and | tion-wide campaign to accomplish that 
employment is through the construction | Purpose. Mr. Feiker is chairman of this 


industry, which supports one person in | Committee. 
— 10. —_ ° | “It is to accelerate this movement that 


; the National Committee on Recondition- 

The full cooperation of the National | ing, Remodeling, and Modernizing is 
Se ee ee ea e only too anxiou$ to cooperate with every 
campaign to accelerate repair and im- ommunity interested in promoting re- 
rovement work was offered by Mr pairs and improvements om commercial, 
ie wins ia jchaiemany of: the organi- home, and industrial structures for the 
zation. 0 purpose of energizing industry and re- 


; lieving unemployment,” he stated. 
The average repair job can now be “The committee functions are espe- 
done for at least 20 per cent less than 


, L k cially vital now,” he declared. “One 
at any time in the last 10 years, it was | important road to more buying and more 
stated. The purpose of the committee, | employment is through the construction 
the chairman explained, is to energize 


industry. One person in every 10 lives 
the demand for workers and materials, 


Wo) ’ | by it. Of every dollar spent on improve- 
but from the building owner's point of | ment and repair, 70 cents goes to local 
view, there is no time so advantageous | 


labor, turning each new worker into a 
to modernize as during a depression. customer for other goods and services.” 
The statement follows in full text: 


Mr. Feiker pointed out that in the 
Declaring that potential repair, main- | neighborhood of five billion dollars 
tenance, and modernization of home, 


commercial, and industrial structures in 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 




















{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 
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Loosening of Local Credit 


With further reference to the policy of 
reference of direct loan applications to 
local institutions, Mr, Fort declared in his 
radio address through"the ‘facilities of the 
National Broadcasting System that mem- 
bers of the Board believed those loans 
will be met through institutions in the 
communities from which they come since 
those local lenders now: know the mort- 
gage paper can be discounted with the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of their district. 

Existence of the system, he explained 
subsequently, affords the lending institu- 
tions of the country a feeling of assurance 
that they can maintain their liquidity or 
restore it quickly by resorting to dis- 
count privileges allowed under the law. 

Credit Problem as Deterrent 

The chairman’s idea, he explained in 
his radio discussion, is that lack of flexi- 
bility in the structure of banking having 
to do with home loans has been some- 
thing of a deterrent to home ownership 
in many sections and in many individual 
cases. ‘He declared the Home Loan Bank 
System was not the result of an emere- 
gency, developed by the economic depres- 
sion, but that presence of the conditions 
had hastened enactment of the legislation. 

The address follows in full text: 

Law Signed Last Month 

The Federal Home Loan Bank is the 
youngest baby of the Government of the 
United States. The law bringing it into 
being was signed by President Hoover on 
July 22. The Board was named on Aug. 
5 and sworn in last Tuesday. The other 
members are Nathan Adams, president of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Foreign Trade Level 
Remains Unchanged 





Optimism Noted, However, in 
Germany and Philippines 


Optimism has developed in Germany \ 
and the Philippine Islands, although eco- 
nomic conditions in Switzerland, Sweden, 
Turkey, Canada, and China have shown 
no perceptible improvement. according to 
a Department of Commerce statement, 
Aug. 16, based. on advices received by 
cable and radio from its foreign offices. 
Developments are mixed in Spain and the 
Netherlands were mixed. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Optimism is noted in German business, 
although recovery from previous low levels 
is not evident. Low stocks imply large 
potential demand, but exchange difficul- 
ties may hamper replacement. The ex- 
port outlook remains unfavorable. Sea- 
sonal dullness prevailed in Spain during 
July, although the securities market has 
recently become slightly more active, 
Business in the Netherlands during July 
was below the June level, although the 
number of failures was lower. 

The imposition of numerous trade quotas 
and tariff increases in Switzerland  re- 
sulted in an abnormal trade situation 
during the second quarter of 1932. A 
downward trend in Swedish business oc- 
curred during the second quarter of 1932, 
production for export having declined ma- 
terially. Weaker purchasing power af- 
fected domestic industries, but this has 
been partially offset by the stimulus to 
local production provided by depreciation 
in exchange. Import restrictions and lower 
purchasing capacity resulted in reduced 
imports by Turkey. ‘ 

Midsummer dullness prevails in retail 
trade throughout the Dominion of Canada, 

In China, uncertainty continues in lead- 
ing trade areas, due to the unsettled do- 
mestic political situation, complicated 
Sino-Japanese relations with regard to 
the Manchurian situation, and increased 
boycott activities. “ 

Optimism is growing in Philippine busi- 
ness circles, credits beng somewhat easier, 


and the abaca and copra markets steady, 


Merchandise Data |Home Loan Board { 
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F Salvage of Fish 
From Backwaters 
- Shows Decline 


Loss Reduces -Distribution 

- Notwithstanding Income 

_* In Value of Production at 
Hatcheries 


? Nearly 1,074,000,000 fish and eggs were 
made available to commercial fishermen 
and,sportsmen during the past fiscal year, 
a decrease of about 48,000,000 from the 
preceding year, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce statement Aug. 16. 
The decrease was due to a reduction in 
the number of fish rescued from sloughs 
and land-locked lakes along the upper 
Mississippi River, as hatcheries made an 
apparent production gain of more than 
83,000,000 fish and eggs. The statement 
follows in full text: 
Fewer Fish Rescued 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries | 
made available to commercial fishermen 
and sportsmen a total of 1,073,935,000 fin- 
gerlings, fry and eggs in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, as compared with | 
7,121,805,700 in the previous year, accord- 
ing to information made public today by | 
Acting Commissioner Lewis Radcliffe, of 
the Bureau. These fingerlings, fry and| 
eggs either were distributed in streams | 
of the country, or, as in the case of eggs, 
turned over to State hatcheries and co- 
operative nurseries. The number of troup 
species increased from 64,218,000 fish in 
1931 to 75,711,900 in the past fiscal year. 
The decrease for the year, Mr. Radcliffe 
pointed out, was due to a large reduc- | 
tion in the number of fish rescued by the | 
Bureau’s crews from the upper 
sloughs and land-locked lakes. 

Difference in Water Conditions 

The rescue work in the 1932 fiscal year, | 
done almost exclusively in the Fall of 
1931, resulted in saving 51,611,367 fish, for 
commercial interests and sportsmen. In | 
the previous year the rescue crews saved | 
182,534,861 fish. The decrease in the num- | 
ber was due to a difference in water con- 
ditions, and not to any decrease in the | 





amount of attention given this work, Mr. | }} 


Radcliffe pointed out. 

After subtracting the difference 
the number of fish rescued in 
and the 1931 fiscal years, the output of | 
the Bureau's hatcheries made an appar- | 
ent gain of more than 83,000,000 fish and | 
eggs in the past fiscal year. | 

Distribution of Fish | 

According to the report, the Bureau dis- 


tributed 148,619,200 fingerling of all species | 


in the past fiscal year, as compared with 
‘320,040,700 in the previous year; 4,117,- 


085,000 fry, as compared with 4,474,344,000 | || 


in the earlier period, and 2,808,231,000 eggs 
in the past year as compared with 2,327,- 
421,000 in the 1931 fiscal year. The large 
decrease in the number of fingerling is 
due, in part, to the decrease in the num- 
ber of fish rescued on the upper Missis- | 
sippi. In the rescue work alone the num- | 
ber of large mouth black bass decreased | 
from 924,734 in 1931 to 258,067 in 1932; | 
carp from 25,027,800 in 1931 to 20,020,600 | 
jn 1932; sunfish from 11,407,134 to 6,745,-| 
440, and yellow perch from 2,023,872 to 
272,930 in the past fiscal year. 

a Summary of Distribution 

_ A summary of the distribution of fish 
by the Bureau in classes shows: 

Game fishes, warm water species, basses, 
4,685,000 in 1932 as compared with 4,370,- 
000 in 1931; sunfish, 10,357,200 as com- 
pared with 12,653,000; crappie, 6,951,000 as 
compared with 28,549,000; pike and pick- | 
erel, 59,000 as compared with 3,927,000; 


} 


| 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17, 1932 — Whe Anited 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Trends in mid-August of markets for agri- 
cultural products irregular and fluctuating 
in mid-August. 

- Page 1, col. 2 

Milk production shows little cnange de- 
spite. increase of 4 per cent in number of 
cows in dairy herds. 

Page 6, col. 3 

Organization for financi: breeding of 
beef cattle with Federal funds proposed by 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, State of 


Iilinois, 
Page 8, col. 1 
Cooperative movement for marketing 
bumper potato crop organized in New Jersey. 


Page 5, col. 7 
Facts on quality of costs to produce meats 
developed at National Meat Research Con- 
ference. 
Page 1, col. 2 
American National Red Cross has aklmost 
disposed of initial allotment of 40,000,000 
bushels of Federal wheat for relief purposes, 
national headquarters announces. i og 3 


Page 1, col, 1 


Federal Courts 


Moving picture operators held not entitled 
to injunction against enforcement of Kansas 
Sunday Law; ate Attorney General, 
etc., v. Fox West Coast Theaters Co! 
ae Court of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
cult, 


rp, et al.; 
Page 4, col. 2 
. 
Fish 
Decline in salvage $f fish from sloughs and 
land-locked lakes along upper Mississippi 
River reduces distribution of fish and eggs 
despite increased production at hatcheries. 
Page 2, col. 1 
Federal 


Bureau of Fisheries my ayer 
ino Kentugky in planting of bass in State 
e. 


Page 2, col. 1 


Foreign Markets 


France and its essions now ieading 
market for American farm equipment, says 
Department of Agriculture. 

e 7, col. 7 

Demand for farm equipment increasing in 


Siates Baily 


~ 


« « « READERS’ 


SUMMARY 


Law Enforcement 


Procedure in criminal arrest under In- 
diana law reviewed by Judge Clarence R. 
Martin, of Supreme Court, State of Indiana. 

Page 8, col. 5 


. : 
Motion Pictures 
Moving picture operators held not entitled 


to injunction against enforcement of Kansas 
oynton, 


Sunday_ Law; 
etc., v. Fox West Coast 
— Court of Appeals for the Tenth Gir- 
cuit. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Claims for motor system designed for driv- 
ing motion picture projector and séund re- 
cording Me ges 4 in_ synchronism held pat- 
entable; parte Morton; Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. 
Page 4, cdl. 1 


National Defense 


Further experiments and training in sub- 
at rescue work to be carried on in 
‘awall, 


Page 3, col. 6 


RY 


Shipping 


sels which is record total and an increase of 
100 per cent since 1919. 


lowest for current year. 


Bureau of Navigation 
spection described. 


Social Welfare 


disposed of initial allotment of 40,000,000 
bushels of Federal wheat for relief purposes, 
national headquarters annovmces. 


State Courts 


by Nebraska Supreme Court. 


— YEARLY INDEX PAGE 1132 


» » » 


Numbers given to 261,000 small motor ves- 


Page 6, col. 2 
Can in July 


Page 6, col. 7 
Inspection of excursion vessels by Federal 
and Steamboat In- 


Traffic through Panama 
Page 6, col, 7 
See also Exporting and Importing. 


American National Red ‘Cross has almost 


Page 3, col. 5 


Compensation for loss of /finger clarified 


Page 4, col. 5 
Kentucky Court of Appeals denies writ to 


Mississippi | }| 


| 





| 
between ||) 


Exports of cotton continue increase for 
tenth consecutive month. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Proposal for Federal financing of cotton 
exportations —— to Reconstruction 
on. 
Finance Corporat sonth. och 8 


States. 
Page 3, col. 4 
American apple and pear crops without 
“serious competition in export markets; for- 
eign demand, however, is limited. 
Page 6, col. 2 





| Aviation 


Positions of commercial aviation radio sta- 


Anticipated decline in number of pigs | 
|i/ under way in Europy Canada and United 


| vised. 





tions shown on new map completed by Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. | 
Page 2, col. 2 


Banks and Banking 


Requests for direct loans from Home Loan | 
Bank System to be referred to local insti- 
\ irman Fort announces. 
tutions, Cha: Re 
Wichita Land Bank explains functions 
and summarizes year’s business. } 
Page 7, om. 2 
State Supervisor of Banking authorized to 
pledge amet of closed State banks for a | 
Federal loan, Washington Supreme Court 


bales. Page 1, col. 5| 


Census 


Drug store chains show average turnover 
ar, Census Bureau finds. 

of five times a ye oe Pe 2 

ensus Bureau reviews conditions 0 

seams trade in States of Wisconsin and | 


New Hampshire. Page 5, col. 3 


Construction A 
Building activity lowest since n | 
Pennayivents, State Department of Labor 


and Industry reports. Page 5, col. 1 | 





| exportations submitted to Reconstruction 


'Government Finance 


Australia, Department of Commerce is ad- 


vised. : 
' ' Page 7, col. 7 
American apple and pear crops without 
serious competition in export markets; for- 
eign demand. however, is limited. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Foreign Relations 


Use of word “Australasia” finds objection 
}in New Zealand, Commerce Department)! 
states. } 
Page 2, col. 6 


General Business Conditions 


Foreign trade conditions generally un- 
| changed, Department of Commerce is ad- 


Page 1, col. 7 

Business demand for merchandising data 

provided in information service of Depart- 

ment of Commerce increases 50 per cent in 
three months. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Business demand for merchandising data 
provided in information service of Depart- 
ment of Commerce increases 50 per cent in 
three months. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Proposal for Federal financing of cotton 


Finance Corporation. 
da : Page 1, col. 5 | 


Treasury Department sells $75,000,000 issue 
of 9l-day bills at average discount of 0.48 
per cent; issue is oversubscribed almost four 
and one-half times. 

Page 7, col. 2 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Health 


Page 7, col. 2 


Patents 


Claims for motor system designed for driv- 
ing motion picture projector and sound re- 
cording os in_synchronism held _ pat- 
entable; parte Morton; Patent Office 
Board of Appeals. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Postal Service 


Decisions as to work of substitutes and 
— of certain clerks in postal service 
given by First Assistant Postmaster General. 

f Page 2, col. 7 


Prisons 


Attorney fais | 
‘Theaters Corp. et al.; 


policyholders’ committee to prohibit trans- 
fer of assets and business of Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Co. to Kentucky Home Life 
Insurance Co. 

—— 7, col. 7 
tate Supervisor of Bariking authorized to 
pledge assets of closed State banks for a 
ao loan, Washington Supreme Court 
rules. 


Page 1, col. 5 
State Finance 


Economy survey of State government set 
in motion by New Jersey Governor. 
Page 3, col. 4 
Legislative conferees in Pennsylvania 
agreed on reduced appropriations. 


| clated Gas & 
| Trade Commission. 


Few convicts have escaped from unwalled 
prison camps maintain by Federal Gov- 
ernment, says Justice Department. 


Page 3, col. 6 
Prohibition 


Senator Bingham says he will offer new 
prohibition repeal amendment in next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Page 3, col. 7 


Public Utilities 


Local need and demand for gas held eSsen- 
tial to granting permit for service in New 
York. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Acquisition of Barstow properties by Asso- 
Electric Co. system described 
in transcript of testimony before Federal 


Page 5, col. 3 
inaugurated in 
Greece saves money on electric light bills, 
Commerce Department is informed. 


Page 3, col. 4 
Radio 


Importance of class teacher as interpretor 
of instruction in education by radio dis- 
cussed by Senior Specialist in ucation by 
Radio, United States Office of Education. 

Page 8, col. 3 


“Daylight-saving” time 


Tariff 


reduce shipments to Island. 


Legislature for tariff 
priced imports of Soviet lumber. 


Taxation 


stock stored in Federal Barge Line’s ware- 
| house in State for reshipment. 


| discouraging and disastrous to have owners 
reviewed by Chief of Division of Building 
and Housing, Department of Commerce. 


tition on income tax proposal to Oklahoma 
voters. 


yields $73,165 in fiscal year. 
Tax Appeals summarized. 


funds of Federal excise taxes. 


Page 3, col. 3 


Higher Cuban duties expected to further 

Page 1, col. 4 
Philippine Bureau of Forestry asks insular 
rotection against low- 


Page 2, col. 6 


Alabama tax ruled applicable to sugar 


Page 4, col. 4 
Inequalities of property taxes as burden 


Page 8, col. 1 
Governor Murray to submit initiative pe- 


Page 4, col. 6 
Tax on chain stores in Nortle Carolina 


Page 4, col. 6 
Decisions promulgated by thee Board of 


Page 4, col. 5 
Revenue Bureau explains provisions on re- 


e 1, col. 3 


{ 





the 1932 | || 


| 
| 
| 


Potential $3,500,000.000 aid to unemployed 
seen in nation-wide building and home im- 
provement and repair campaign by Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Credit Information 


Page 1, col. 5 


Requests for direct loans from Home Loan | 


1 insti- 
Bank System to be referred to loca’ 

.) n Fort announces. 
tutions, Chairma a 


Organization for financing breeding of 


Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Tlinois. 


- Current Law 


Latest decisions 
courts. 


Page 8, col. 1 


of Federal and State 


Page 4, col. 5 


Fdneation 
Library of Congress, en et. ' 
books and eee i _. 
State books and panties ee ny 
Importance of class teacher as interpretor 
of metruction, 18 ean Tey 
Radio. United States Office of Page's. col. . 


Fxnorting and Importing 
Higher Cuban duties smpeeee to furcher | 
reduce shipments to Island. 


Government 


Page a =. 4) 

Czechoslovakia leading exporter of si oes | 
y ce Department finds. } 

last year, Commer Pp Fy gi 


ith Federal funds proposed by | 
beef cattle wit coos al 


| Need of parental understanding and guid- 
| ance in psychological problems of childhood 
| aiscusesd by Director of Mental Hygiene, 
| Department of Health, State of Connecticut. 
| Page 8, col. 6 


° 
| Highways 
Joint State and Federal survey of traffic 
begun on Indiana highways. 
Page 5, col. 6 


Insurance 


Indiana House indefinitely postpones bill 
for unemployment insurance. 


Page 5. col. 5 

Kentucky Court of Appeals denies writ to 

policyholders’ committee to prohibit trans- 

fer of assets and ousiness of Inter-Southern 

Life Insurance Co. to Kentucky Home Life 
Insurance Co. 

| Page 7, col. 7 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
| " ° ? Page 7, col. 5 


| Labor 


Indiana House indefinitely postpones bill 
| for unemployment insurance. 
< Page 5, col. 5 


Potential $3,500,000,000 aid to unemployed 





| seen in nation-wide building and home im- 

| provement and repair campaign by Depart- 
| ment of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 5 | 

Labor organization applies for additional 
broadcast facilities. 

Page 3,°col. 2 

Home industries expand in Sweden par- 

tially offsetting lowered purchasing power 


Federal Radio Commission dismisses seven 
employes at Grand Island, Nebr., monitoring 
station in economy move. pe 

, col. 


Page 
Labor organization applies for additional 
broadcast facilities. 
.Page 3, col. 2 
Broadcasting and wireless decisions an- 
nounced by Radio Commission. 


Positions of commercial aviation radio sta- 
tions shown on new map completed by Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

Page 2, col. 2 


Railroads 


Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio rail- | 


roads to seek Federal loans for maintenance 


|} and repair work, Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation states. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Railroads of South and Southwest defend 
proposals to reduce rates on cotton to Gulf 
orts as intended to stimulate cargo at hear- 
ing before Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Examiners’ reports in rate cases announced 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 4 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad asks Interstate 
—_ Commission to authorize bond 
sue. 
Page/7, col. 7 
Applications involving 1,515 miles of rail- 
road in conflict with “four-system” rail con- 
solidation plan still pending on Interstate 
Commerce Commission calendar. 
Page 1, col. 6 


Retailing 


Drug store chains show average turnover 


Page 6, col. 2; 


P 
Income tax regulations on foreign credits 
amended by Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Page 1, col. 3 


e s 
Territories 
Philippine Bureau of Forestry asks insular 
Legislature for tariff protection against low- 
priced imports of Soviet lumber. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Textiles 


Data on mill consumption of wool and 
manufacture of wool products as collected 
| by Census Bureau discussed by Director of 
| Census, Department of Commerce. 

Page 8, col. 3 


e 
| Trade Practices 
Fat reducer preparations sold on appeal 
to vanity. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Wholesaling 


Advance in wholesale commodity prices 
shown in July, says Department of Labor. 
Page 1, col, 1 
Census Bureau reviews conditions of 
wholesale trade in States of Wisconsin and 
New Hampshire. 


Page 5, col. 3 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Number of workmen's compensation cases 
settled and amount of awards granted de- 
clines in Wisconsin for year. 
| Page 5, col. 2 

Compensation for loss of finger clarified 
by Nebraska Supreme Court. 


Page 4, col. 5 
Increase sought in compensation rates in 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHep WiTtHouT COMMENT BY THE UnrTep States DaILy 


New Zealand Objects | 7 


To Term ‘Australasia’ 


The use of thé word “Australasia” finds 
some objections in New Zealand, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Welling- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

This objection is said to be due to the 
confusion which the word gives rise to in 
the minds of those who are unaware that 
New Zealand is separated by over 1,000 
miles of ocean from the Commonwealth 
of Australia, whicn is a separate unit of 
the British Empire. 

The Wellington Chamber of Commerce 
report goes on to explain that “the fail- 
ure to distinguish between New Zealand 
and Australia has acted to New Zealand’s 
disadvantage, and particularly is this 
marked where the appointment of agen- 
cies is in consideration-;the distance be- 
tween the countries does not make for the 
best exploitation by representatives if an 
Australian house is appointed to cover both 
countries, and the onty satisfactory so- 
lution is the appointment of a resident 
agent in New Zealand and when the New 
Zealand purchasing public gets the best 
service. 

“Additional costs for overhead for Aus- 
tralian houses, and transhipping costs are 
avoided, and goods can thus be placed on 
@ competitive basis which will enable busi- 
ness to eventuate to the advantage of the 
principal and to the encouragement of 
the best and most fruitful efforts by the 
resident representative.”—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


(Philippines Industry 


Asks to Be Protected 


Offers to Undersell Domestic 
And Other 
Products Called to Atten- 
tion of Insular Legislature 


Offers of Russian lumber to undersell 
all imported or domestic wood now on the 
Philippines market have brought a re- 
quest from the Philippine Bureau of For- 
estry for increased duties on all lumber 
imports, according to a Department of 
Commerce statement Aug. 16. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Because of offers of Soviet Russian lum- 
ber, described as Douglas fir, on the Philip- 
pine market at $14 per thousand board 


|feet in lots of 1,000,000 board feet, and 


$16 in smaller quantities, the Philippine 
Bureau of Forestry has requested the local 
Legislature for increased duties on all 
lumber imports into the Islands, accord- 
ing to a report to-the Commerce Depart- 
ment from Commercial Attache E. V. 
Hester, Manila. 


The Soviet lumber would undersell all | 
}imported or domestic lumber now on the} 
| Philippine market, according to informa- 


tion in trade circles. 

In 1931, the total amount of timber cut 
in the Philippines was set at 513,000,000 
board feet, compared with 619,000,000 in 
1930. The saw mill production was 135,- 
000,000 board feet for 1931, compared with 
179,000,000 board feet in 1930. 


American Exports Decline 


since 1929, when more than 6,300,000 board 
feet were sent to the Islands, compared 
with 3,839,000 feet in 1930 and 2,211,000 


Imported 
| edged of your letter of Aug. 1, 1932, rela- 





Decisions Given 
As to Employes 
In Postal Service 


Rulings on Work of Substi- 
tutes and Furlough of 
Certain Clerks Made by 


Arch Coleman 

Decisions relative ‘to the work of sub- 
stitutes in postal service and to the fur- 
lough of certain clerks in that service 
were rendered’by the First Assistant Post- 
master General, Arch Coleman, in recent 
letters to the Chairnran of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Both letters were made public Aug. 16. 

In one it is pointed out that under pres- 
ent law “it has been the purpose of the 
Department that substitutes’ work shall 
be devided equitably among all the sub- 
stitutes where it is feasible from a service 
standpoint to do so. Where the work can- 
not be divided advantageously to the serv< 
ice, it is the usual practice to show the 
senior men preference.” 

Transfer of Clerks Discussed 

In the other letter it is explained that 
usually when offices have been relegated 
from the second class to the third class, 
the department, in some instances, was 


|able to find places in other offices for 


From Soviet Lumber 


clerks, but this: year such a course has 
been impossible due to the fact that 185 
offices were so relegated and the further 
fact that in many offices there was a 
surplus of employes. 

The two letters follow in full text: 

My dear Mr. Mead: Receipt is acknowl- 


tive to the seniority of substitutes in the 
postal service and the appointment of ad= 
ditional regular carriers where eight-hour 


| Service is required permanently on an aux- 


iliary route. 


Apportionment of Work 
There is an order of many years stand- 
ing relating to seniority rights of sub- 
stitute clerks and carriers which reads as 


| follows: 


“Hereafter the work of substitute clerks 
and carriers will be apportioned equitably 


} among all the substitutes and not allotted 


in the order of seniority.” 

Under the provisions of this order it has 
been the purpose of the Department that 
substitute work shall be divided equitably 
among all the substitutes where it is feas- 


ible from a service standpoint to do SQ@ 


Where the work cannot be divided ad- 
vantageously to the service, it is the usual 
practice to show the senior man pref- 
erence, 

Your junderstanding is correct that it is 
the policy of the Department to appoint 


| additional regular carriers whenever eight 


hours’ service is required permanently on 
an auxiliary route, but if it may happen 
as under present prevailing conditions 


|that the amount of mail for delivery on 
|@ route so decreases that only six hours 


or less are required to give adequate serv- 
ice, then substitute service is utilized, in 


\the interest of economy and the conser 
United States lumber exports to the! 


| Philippines lave been steadily decreasing 


vation of available appropriations. 
Letter on Surplus Employes 


My dear Mr. Mead: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of Aug. 9, 1932, trans- 


mitting a copy of a communication in be- 
half of clerks at offices of the second class 
which were relegated to the third class on 


feet in 1931. During the first six months | 
of 1932, 1,404,000 feet have been sent out. | 
In eee = year 680,000 feet were | July 1, 1932 
sent out, a rather heavy shipment. ; J 4 

Under the tariff laws of 1909, at present | a Daa yours: wheee, ene See ae 





Exports of cotton continue increase for | of population. 
tenth consecutive month. 


of five times a year, Census Bureau finds. 


in force, the tariff on lumber imports are | gated to the third class the Departnten 
Page 1, col. 2 


; in a few instances, was able to find places 
eluding cedar of ail kind includes pine,| £2, {2e,c}%res but this year such a cours 
spruce, larch, fir), in logs or poles, or aed has been impossible due to the fact that 


Alabama. 
Page 5, col. 7 
185 offices were relegated to the third class 
further advanced in manufacture than | and the further fact that in many ‘offices 


Fat Reducer Pr eparations | hewn or sawn into rought boards or tim-| 


, | there was a surplus of employes. In these 
Sold on Appeal to Vanity | a 3. oe cubic meter, or $2.36 per 1,000| instances, where it is necessary to fill va- 
Promoters of so-called Obesity remedies 


, | cancies, it is the Department’s purpose to 
In 1929, the second supplier of the) transfer employes from offices which are 

and fat reducers are using an old trick, 

with a modern slant, to deceive fat peo- 


Philippines, next to the United States, | overmanned or have surplus employes. 
were the British West Indies, which | Unfortunately, ‘no solution has bee 
; shipped in 204,792 board feet, followed by | found to take care of these worthy cler 

ple into spending money for worthless Japan, with 195,040 board feet, and Sweden | who were dropped from the service when 
and dangerous preparations, according to with 44,944 board feet, according to fig-| the offices were relegated to the third class 
Dr. & J. Cullen, of the Federal Food ures supplied by the Philippine Bureau of | and who lost their positions through no 
and Drug Adimnistration. The adver- 
tisements appeal to the vanity of people 
and also to the fear that they may be-| 


Forestry. | fault of their own. 

come so stout they can no longer be ef- Gq GH. + Q St il 
ficient in business. , he nite tates at aq 

“Surplus flesH,” says Dr. Cullen, “may Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
— ie oe ee ee snr Published every day in Rae Poe, sing Government holidays 
metabolism or digestive processes, abnor- _by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation,- Washington, D. 0. 
mal, byt natural to the particular indi- 
vidual. Second, it may be due to eating 
too much rich or fat-building foods and 
to a lack of healthful exercise. 

Reducing might not be a difficult mat- 


ter in the second case, with correct diet- 
ing and exercise. But a person who car- 
riese excess weight due to abnormal di- 
gestive processes should be extremely 
cautious about reducing and should do so 








catfish, 12,185,000 as compared with 84,- 
521,000, and white perch, white bass and |]; 
others, 7,559,300 as compared with 101,000. | 
Total for 1932, 41,796,500 as compared with | 
134,121,000. Sunfish, crappie, pike and) 
pickerel, catfish and white bass are largely 
rescue species, and the large number for 
1931 was due to the work on the upper 
Mississippi. 
Game Fish Distribution j 
Game fishes, cold water species, trout, 
brook. 17,898,000 as compared with 16296. |Lotal of 
000; rainbow, 13,953,000 as compared with | 
13,389,000; lochleven, 23,143,000 as com- | 
pared*with 16,702,000; black-spotted, 17,- | 
178,000 as compared with 16,095,000; | 
golden, 50,100 as compared with 25,000; | 
grayling, 41,100 as compared with 1,003,- 
000; landlocked salmon, 986,700 as com- 


Page 3, col. 2| 


Radio Aids to Aviation’ Revenue 
Shown on New Map 
|facturer will be liable for the tax on the|some cases the single admission to one 


Ground Sta- 
ti Be arc d. States merchandise actually sold to the retailer, - these — — oo a 4 4g 
ions Maint ? even though he is unable to collect fey | Chasing, & single tiokel entitling tne 
se ‘ to admission to all the games played on 
Federal Commission \the merchandise sold. | the home grounds, aay five, he would be 
If a manufacturer rescinds the contract! entitled to secure admission to all such 
made with the retailer and the merchan- | — for ye a paid for such 
; ; |admissions, when so © one person, is} 
|dise is not delivered to him, no tax will deemed to be an amount “paid for ad- 
jattach. In case he repossesses tax-paid | mission by season ticket,” within the 
| merchandise, he may claim a credit on| meaning of sé@ction 500 (a) (1) of the 
his return if he credited the amount! Revenue Act of 1926. 


Bureau Explains Provisions 


On Refunds of Federal Excise Taxes 
. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


A map showing the part played by radio 
}in commedcial aviation has just been 
pared with 708,000, and dolly varden completed by the weaen) Rese one 
3,462,000, with none shown for 1931. Total | Sion, it was announced by 


| sion Aug. 16. 
a8 a Pry oe PRENES WAH Oe The map outlines positions of all com- 


6n0Pmns aT ; riation radio stations, and shows inst th haser’s account Accordingly, the tax payable on such 
Commercial’ fishes, anadromous species, | ™eci@l aviation — ;_ |; against the pure . ; 

i slut. i i | how these station serve airplanes on vari _| season tickets would be based upon the 
inoluding shad, glut herring, striped bass | ous routes, the announcement pointed | Where a manufacturer sells merchan saneunt weld for the’ tiakel, nelebiy, BASD6. 
- Lage gr and Pacific salmon totaled | « dise to a retailer and the retailer is un-| Relating to Regulations 44, Article 7, 
707000 in 1931; interior ‘waters, including | TA€ announcement follows in full text: 


) 7 |able to pay but upon receivership agree- | Section 620. 
Great Lakes, whitefish, cisco, lake trout,| The important part being by radio in|ment with the creditors the retailer is| Reference is made to your personal call 
yellow perch, pike perch, carp and bul- 


the wonderful growth — ee = to pey _ per a of - — at this office, at which time you submitted 

2 000 i req | commercial aviation in the Unite he manufacturer, S not permissible|the enclosed letter dated July 16, 1932, 

ore enon me Bago Mego. n is emphasized by map just prepared | for the manufacturer to readjust this | from the X Refining Company, transmit- 

cod, haddock, pollock, Winter flounders | the Commission, revised as of June =, | tax, but tax is to be computed upon the ting a letter dated July 14, 1932, from the 

and mackerel, 5,507,956,000, as compared | 1932. It can be obtained only from the amount for which the merchandise was y Refining Company, requesting a ruling 

with 5,819,074,000, and miscellaneous fishes |GOvernment Printing Office at 10 cents/ originally sold by him. |as to the application of section 620 of 

totaling 20,451,000, as compared with 25,- | Pet COpy- Y |_ Relating to Regulations Section| the Revenue Act of 1932, with respect 
980,000 in 1931. The map discloses there are now ja 7Ol(a) (1). to the purchase and resale of lubricating 

ground radio stations devoted to the ex-| Reference is made to your letter of | oil, 
| only under the car eo fa physician. In 


Bee oe clusive use of aviation. Included in that! July i6, 1932, relative to the tax imposed : ; i | 
Federal Avency Aids __ ist are 69 acronautica! point to point | under section 701 of the Revenue Act of|, According to the information contained | either case, one should not trust to indis- 
& ¥ = |stations. In addition there are 20 air-| 1932 upon telegraph, telephone, radio and |in the two above-mentioned letters, the Y| criminate use of so-called obesity cures.” 
State Fisheries Plan port staions located at strategic points.|cable dispatches, messages or conversa-| Refining Company purchased a tank car| Dr. Cullen point sout that the majority 
K ‘ Three hundred thirty-five transport pas-| tions. Your inquiry relates in particular|of lubricating oil from the X Refining | ©! 80-called fat reducers offered for sale 
senger planes—those carrying passengers|to the tax on “RP (Reply Paid) cable-|Gompany and instructed the X Refining contain either thyroid extract or laxative 
grams,” that is, cablegrams the senders | ¢, ni yr drugs. Thyroid extract is dangerous, 
of which at the time of filing them also ompany to ship such oil for their ac-| 
pay an amount which may be utilized by |COunt to the Z.-Company. The U Refining 
the addressee in sending a reply. On re-;|Company then issued and filed with the 
ceipt of such a cablegram a voucher|X Refining Company an exemption cer- 
showing the amount paid by the sender |tificate such as is outlined in Article 7 
for the reply is delivered to the ad-|of Regulations 44, claiming that since they 
dressee. jare manufacturers of lubricating oil, they 
In reply your are advised that section) are entitled to purchase oil tax free from 
1 | : 7Ql(a)(1) of the act imposed’ a tax on) other manufacturers even though such oil 
reau who worked out details of the plan,!clusive use of the commercial aviation | telegraph, telephone, cable and radio dis-|is to be resold by them without further 
a lake near Nicholasville, Ky., will be communication system. | patches, messages or conversations orig-| manufacture. 
leased at a very small rental and used as The following additional information | jnating in the United States on and after} Section 620 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
a brood pond for fry which will be shipped | was made available in Commission de- the effective date of the act. Therefore, | provides that: 
into the lake from the Bureau's hatchery cisions Aug. 16: jit is the opinion of this office that a| “Under regulations prescribed by the 
near Louisville. This lake is about 10 acres Licenses for use of a total of 40 fre- | cablegram originating in the United|Commissioner with the approval of the 
in size and will be cleared of undesirable | quencies in the commercial aviation fre- | States and bearing the indication “RP”|Secretary, no tax under this title shall 
species this Fall with the help of State | quency bands -have just been granted by|is subject to tax only as a single outgo-|be imposed upon any article (other than 


workers. : : |the Commission. These licenses were|ing messagé or dispatch. Since the re-|4 tire or inner tube, or an article taxable 
The fry which will be placed in this nat- | granted to Aeronautical Radio, Inc., and/ply voucher which is delivered to the| under section 604, relating to the tax on 


ural lake in the Spring will grow to about , American Airways, Inc. ‘ | addressee with such cablegram is equiva-| furs) sold for use as material in the man- 
5 inches in length by October. At that| Aeronautical Radio was granted licenses | lent te cash for payment of the reply|ufacture or production of, or for use as a 
time, the transportation facilities of the | to cover construction permits for the fol- | theieto, such reply is also subject to the| component part of, an article to be manu- 


State will be used to remove the fingerlings | lowing frequencies: 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,457.5,|tax if it originates in the United States|factured or pr 
, i 1 232.5, 3, , 3,457.5, f , produced by the vendee which 
to Lake Harrington. + 3,467.5, 3,485., 3,257.5; 5,602.5; 5,612.5 kilo-| which includes the States, Territories of| will be taxable under this title or sold | 
One of the principal costs of the entire cycles, all unlimited time, with power of | Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of|free of tax by virtue of this section. If 
operation is the transportation of the fish 50 watts. Daytime operation on 3,222.5|Columbia. Also, all reply cablegrams|the vendee resells an article sold to him 


from the lake near Nicholasville to Lake, and 4,917.5 kilocycles was authorized. | originati i ich | free is 
: | ’ ginating in the United States for which/|free of tax under this 
Harrington as when the fry are brought | Transmissions on these frequencies will is section, then for 
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At the request of Kentucky authorities, | and mail—are daily in direct communica- | 
the Bureau of Fisheries has started a co-| tion with the ground stations, as well as 
operative program which is expected to/ 20 itoinerant aircraft. Thus many of the 
result in the planting of about 25,000} hazards of flying are removed. 
fingerling bass annually in Lake Har- The map gives, in colors, the three ma- 
rington at virtually no cost to the Bureau, | jor transcontinental aviation routes, as 
according to information made public by! well as the two routes to South America | 
Acting Commisisoner Lewis Radcliffe of | and the two to Canada. 
the Bureau. A special block of frequencies has been 

According to Glen C. Leach, of the Bu-/| set aside by the Commission for the ex- 


and should be used only under the direc- | seanarant 


tion of a physician. Unwise and long- 
continued dosing with fat reducers, while 
it may reduce weight, has a tendency to Cxicaco 
cause irritation in the stomach and intes- | Oscar A. Brown, Field Manager 803 London Guarantee Building 
tines and this may finally bring about | ym Burro 33049 wey ee 
permanent harm to the user. ; 


A drugs or medicine is misbranded un- European: 12 rue Vivienne, Paris 
der the Fderal Food an i nee aerate 
fe ee es dea 2 d a ee Deliveréd, postage prepaid, any place in the world, $30.00 per annum. 
remedial claims. The law, however, does 
not apply to collateral, or outside ad- 
| vertising. A buyer, therefore, would do 
| well to compare statements printed upon 
| the label of the article with claims made 
for it in newspapers, magazines, or by 
radio.—(Department of Agriculture.) 
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for use in the manufacture of other tax- 
table articles which will also be taxed 
when sold. In case a purchaser of articles 
tax free under section 620, for some rea- 
son or other does not or cannot use all 
of such articles in the manufacture of 
his own products, he is then permitted to 
resell such articles in the same form as 
purchased by him and he then becomes 
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into the brood lake they can be carried | serve 
_ in about 30 cans, and because of the in-| craft: 


crease in their size, it will take about 350 


primarily .the Brown Chain air- 


The other miscellaneous services the 


Relating to Regulations 43, Section 500 


“RP vouchers” are tendered in payment) the purposes of this title he shall be con- 
; are subject to the tax. 


sidered the manufacturer or producer of 
such article.” 


liable for the tax on such sales. 
As interpreted by this office, the pro- 
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visions of section 620 are not applicable to 
sales of lubricating oil when purchased 
for the sole purpose of resale in thé same 
form in which purchased as in the case 
mentioned above, regardless of the fact 
that the purchaser is a manufacturer and 
entitled under this section to purchase oil 
tax free for use as material in the pro- 
duction of a taxable product. It is held 


(a) (1). It will be noted that under the pro- 
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cans to transport them to Lake Har.| Commission granted licenses to coyer con-| 


rington, | struction permits for aeronautical radio| of June 29, 1932, relative to inquiries con-|sold tax free by virtue of that section, 


Lake Harrington, which is about 40 miles | on 2,316, 2,536, and 4,115 kilocycles. cerning the applicability of the tax on|if suct i . : 
long and averages one-half mile.in width | American Airways was granted licenses | . y y <i such article is to be used as material in 


| admissions paid for athletic events under|the manufacture of or as a component 
has proved a very satisfactory lake for|for 3,105, 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 2,447.5,) the control of the X Athletic Association.| pa ich | ; 
Ee oc Bake craee ns stash SOT, BMOR, Bake caeka’ coe tion.|part of an article which will be subject 


) , It appears that arrangements are made|to tax und i 
been counted on the lake in a single day. | 5,632.5 kilocycles, unlimited time, with 50| under the jurisdiction of athletic associa- | of 1932. er Title IV of the Revenue Act 
It was because of this intensive fishing | watts power, to serve planes communicat- ; tions of many universities whereby a per- In other words 


ton ve & | the primar t \ 

that Kentucky authorities called upon the | ing with Brown Chain stations. Daytime son may purchase tickets entitling him to| section 620 is to i ontages of pyramigints areas ee a ene oe 
Bureau of Fisheries for assistance —(De- operation on 3,22.5, and 4,917.5 kilocycles | admission to all home games of a particu- | of tax with. respect to articles already|Company is taxable and the X Refining 
partment of Commerce.) | was granted. lar sport played during the season. In! taxed under the law which are purchased | Company is liable for the tax thereon. 
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‘@ this sum $3,000,000 would’ go to Milwaukee 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY AR&_PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep Without COMMENT BY THe Unitep States DaILy 


* : 7 , 
Federal Credits Home Industries 








Sought to Finance 
Exports of Cotton 





Proposal Is Submitted to 
Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion by Representative of 
Texas Exporters 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing relief loans Ohio is the only one 
which already has recefved an advance 
from the Corporation. Having received 
$852,662 for the four counties of Lorain, 
Summit, Mahoning and Stark counties, E. 
O. Braught, executive secretary of the 
Ohio relief commission, said that he is 
now seeking $767,000 for three counties. 

The new money would be distributed 
$40,0000 to Montgomery county, $190,000 to 
Summit county and $177,000 to Trumble 
county. Canton is located in Montgomery 
‘county and Warren in Trumble county. 

The State delegation from» Wisconsin 
was seeking $6,400,000 for the State. Of 


county. Both the Wisconsin delegation 
and the delegation from Louisiana are dis- 
cussing plans for loans on self-liquidating 
projects as well as the relief loans. A 
group from New Orleans is seeking $7,000,- 
000 for a bridge to span the Mississippi 
River while the Wisconsin delegation 
would like $3,000,000 to embark on a State 
utility project. Both of these loans are 
being sought under the provisions of the 
act which: allows the Corporation to 
finance construction projects which will 
pay for themselves through fees, tolls, 
rents or other similar earnings. 





Policy on Insurance Collateral 


A uniform plan for signing over to the} 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, fire 
insurance policies on properties whose 
morgages are turned in to the Corpora- 
tion by banks, building and loan associa- 
tions and mortgage loan companies re- 
ceiving loans from the Corporation has 
been worked out by representatives of the 
Corporation and of the insurance com- 
panies, aceording to statements made 
Aug. 16, at:the offices of the Corporation. 

The circular which embodies the pro- 
cedure and which the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters is circulating among the | 
insurance companies follows in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, organized under the act approved 
"Jan. 22, 1932, is authorized and empowered 
to make loans to banks, savings banks, 
trust companies, building and loan asso- 
ciations, insurarice companies, etc., to aid 


Expand in Sweden 





Partially Overcome Lowered 
Purchasing Power of 
Much of Population 





Weaker purchasing power In a large sec- 
tion of Sweden’s population as a result of 
the great shrinkage occurring in the ex- 
port industries, in which production has 
declined about 33 per cent from’1929; and 
the 20 per cent drop in export prices, have 
been partly off-set by the stimulus given 
to home industries, as a result of depre- 
ciated currencies, according to a report 
compiled in the Commerce Departments | 
regional information division. 

Unemployment has steadily increased, 
the number of unemployed among regis- 
tered union members having risen from 
100,000 to 125,000 during the first half of | 
the year. 

Imports have been steadily curtailed, | 
especially in, automobiles, iron and gteel, 
raw phosphates, and copper. However, in- 
creases were noted in the imports of 
wheat, cotton, mineral oils, sugar and to- 
bacco. 

In the export trade, declines, in iron 
ore and matches were particularly heavy, 
but there was an increase in the crown | 
value of exports of ball and roller bear-| 
ings. | 

Commercial banks are attempting to 
improve their liquidity. The supply of} 
foreign exchange seems ample and appar- 
ently no exchange restrictions are con-| 
templated—(Department of Commerce.) | 


Labor Organization 
Applies for Further 


Broadcast Facilities’ 


Seeks to Erect Station at 
Newark, N. J., to Supple- 
ment Its Present Outlet 
Located in Chicago 


Organized labor has appealed to the | 
Federal Radio Commission for increased 
broadcast facilities, according to informa- 
tion made available orally at the Com- 
mission Aug. 16. 

America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, an organization affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
has applied for permission to erect a new 
5,000-watt broadcasting station at New- 
ark, N. J., it was explained, to give organ- 
ized labor a voice on the air in addition 





in financing agriculture, commerce and) 


industry; all loans made to be fully and 


adequately secured. In making these loans | 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will require that the borrower shall assign 
to it, as a pledge for the loan, such securi- 


ties, as the borrower may have, including | 


mortgages, property liens, etc. 
Assignment Suggested 

Since practically all such mortgages 
whether real or personal, are protected 
as to the borrower’s interest by appro- 
priate insurance contracts, it is probable 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration will require such interest in policies 


to be assigned to it, to comply with that) 


provision of the law requiring loans to be 
fully and adequately secured. 

On a loan made to a bank, building and 
Joan association, mortgage loan company, 
etc., these assignments may run into hun- 


dreds as security to the Reconstruction | 


Finance Corporation for a loan made to 
such borrower. 

It is not the purpose, nor desire, of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation at 
this time to concern itself generally with 
the adjustment of claims against insur- 
ance companies that may arise by reason 
of contracts so assigned. 

Filing of Agreement Urged 

It is the desire of the Reconstruction 
Corporation that the adjustment and pay- 
ment of losses, under such contracts, shall 
Re in the usual manner, between the 

‘0 


named mortgagee, but there may be times 
where there is a limited number of poli- 
cies covering a congestion of values, or 


where the loss is a result of a conflagra- | 


tion or other catastrophe perils, that, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
wish these payments made directly to it, 
as assignee of the mortgagee. " 

In all such cases the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will notify the com- 
pany in apt time of its interest, as as- 
signee of the mortgagee, and upon. re- 
ceipt of such notice alt right, title and 
interest of the mortgagee having been 
assigned to the Recwnstruction Finance 


Corporation, will be protected by the com-| 


pany. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., an agreement in the 
form attached, under which they will 
agree that the assignment of the mort- 
gagee interest should not operate to im- 


pair or invalidate the contract. This mat-| 


ter should have prompt ‘attention. 
The suggested agreement follows: 
Agreement in Respect of Policies As- 
signed to Protect the Interests of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Whereas, 


Corporation may, in its discretion, require |. 
licies of insurance to be assigned to it, 


Ss a pledge as security for loans made 
by the Corporation to banks, building and 
loan associations, etc., which may from 
time to time involve policies issued by 
this company, it is hereby agreed. 

That this company waivers any re- 
quirement of notification by the Recon- 
struction Finance orporation of its interest 
in any policy issued by this company, 


and the interest of the Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporaion shall not invalidate | 


any such policy; 
Written Notice Provided 


' That in the event the Reconstruction | 


Finance Corporation notifies this company 
in writing, or by telegraph confirmed by 
writing, at its home office, of an interest 
in a particular policy or contract, then 
this company shall, after the time of re- 
eeipt of such notice, recognize such in- 
terest, and loss, if any due under the terms 
and conditions of the contract, shall be 
payable to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as interest may appear; 
Provided, that in the absence of writen 
notice to this company at its home office 


setting forth the interest of the Recon-| 


struction Finance Corporation in any 
policy, this company shall not be obli- 
gated to recognize the interest of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


' This agreement may be cancelled by | 


this company upon giving 60 days’ writ- 
ten notice to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of its intention so to do. 





Louisiana Granted Loan 
The Corporation's ‘statement relative to 


the relief loan to the State of Louisiana 


follows in full text: 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | 


tion has made available to the Governor 
of Louisiana $1,096,084 to meet emergency 


mpany and the named assured and the | 


|to its Chicago Federation of Labor Sta- 
| tion, WCFL. — 
The following additional information | 
| was made available: 
| 


| Shift of Facilities Urged 

The wage earners’ organization asks for 
a construction permit to build a new sta- 
tion at Newark, to operate with 5,000 watts | 
|from 6 to 8 p. m., using 1,100 kilocycles, 
|and sharing with Station WPG, Atlantic 
City. 

The new station would be assigned the 
| facilities of Station WLWL, Missionary 
| Society of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City. In an effort to vacate the 
1,100-kilocycle frequency for use by the 
proposed station, the Missionary Society 


station, which now uses this channel, has | 


Quality Output 


Of Meats at Low 
Cost Is Discussed 


Economy Basis of Feeding of | 
Cattle for Market Is Out-| 
lined at Conference of | 


Packers and Stock Men 


‘Continued from Page 1.1 
chops that go to market from the Na- 
tion’s feedlots. 


I wish that I had time to tell you of 
all the many. practical results of this 
research to date. 


The home economists have worked out 
standard methods of cooking and receipes 
or directions for cooking which will en- 
able housewives to duplicate the best re- 
sults. You have heard about some of these | 
modern methods of cooking meat in talks 
on the farm and home hour, 


Functions of Fat on Meat 


There are man, problems in production 
of livestock to be solved. Chief among 
them is the matter of fatness in our live- 
stock. When is meat fat enough? When 
it is exactly right from the standpoint of 
the farmer’s and packer’s interest, is it 
too fat to please the customer? Although 
it is too early to attempt to answer this 
question finally, we are learning some 
things which are highly significant. Fat 
is the one factor which meat must not 
lack if it is to be of high quality. We 
call it finish. Without fat or finish, meat 
is like toast without butter; like milk 
without its own cream. 


Fat in meat has many other functions. 
The covering of fat on a nicely finished 
carcass of beef or pork or lamb acts as a 
most efficient wrapper in storing, shipping 
ard handling. Being relatively dry it dis- 
courages the growth of micro-organisms. 
When Chilled it normally becomes hard 
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Repair Work Urged to Provide |Open Prison Camps 
3.5 Billion Aid to Unemployed Show Few Escapes 





Cooperation Offered 


paign for Home and Building Improvement 





{Continued f 


worth of repairs are needed to keep ex- 
isting structures in good condition. “Of 
this amount alone,” he declared, “ap- 
proximately three and a half billion 
would constitute wages for local workers. 


That means real aid for employment—plus | 


bargain prices for the people who have the 


work done.” | 
The continual rise in standards for the | 
modern home and commercial building | 


calls for the expenditure of many more 
billions to bring them up to date. As an 
indication of how much can be done for 
little expense today, Mr. Feiker stated that 
the average repair job can be done for 


at leash. 20 per cent less than at any time | 


in the’last 10 years, 
In describing the purposes and func- 


tions of the National Committee, Chair- | 


man Feiker said: 


“The purpose of the National Commit- 
tee on Reconditioning, Remodeling, and 
Modernization is to accelerate the de- 
mand for men and materials by stimu- 
lating repair and improvement of com- 


mercial, residential, and industrial struc- | 


tures. It is concerned with the welfare 
of the men and women who live in build- 
ings, work in buildings, repair buildings, 
invest in buildings, and produce the mate- 
rials for buildings. 


Construction Industry 


in Nation-wide Cam- 


rom Page 1.) 


“The tendency during depression is to 
limit repairs and postpone improvement. 
It is against this tendency that a cam- 
paign of information, counsel, and con- 
structive organization is directed. A high 
degree of promotional effort is necessary. 

“The idea has found acceptance in more 
than 200 communities as an instrument 
for improving business and employment. 
Within the last 30 days 35 communities 
have sought the aid of the Committee. 

“By helping. communities to regiment 
the owners of homes and commercial and 
industrial structures, the building trades, 
the building materials dealers, and the 
public services in concerted programs, the 
National Committee on Reconditioning, 
|Remodeling, and Modernization seeks to 
energize the demand for workers and ma- 
terials.” 


Home Improvement 
Idea Declared Growing 


That the home improvement idea has 
impressed numerous communities through- 
out the country as a logical method of 
stimulating local business and improving | 
the local labor situation is shown by the 
lincreasing number of inquiries being re- 
ceived by the committee. | 

It is apparent from the inquiries com- 
| ing in that many communities are desir- 
ous of initiating a modernizing campaign, 





As Road to Employment 


“One road to more buying and employ- | 


ment is through the construction indus- 
try. One person in every 10 lives by it. 
Of every dollar spent for repair, main- 
tenance, and improvement, 70 cents goes to 
labor, turning each new worker into a 
customer for other goods and services. 
Revival of the small construction indus- 


| $1.05 on a yearling cost $1.25 on a twe- 


}or nothing. 


and facilitates cutting. It protects the 
meat from drying out. Without it lean 
beef can not be held sufficiently long to 
develop its maximum flavor and tender- 
ness. And finally, the contrast of creamy 
white fat with bright lean makes a pleas- 


ing picture, a package attractive to con- 
sumers. 


business and employment. 

“Wear and tear, fires and tornadoes an- 
nually create a need for $5,000,000,000 
worth or repairs and reconditioning. For 


been put off. 
“Meanwhile, standards for the modern 
Costs of Overfattening 


But like all virtue, fat in meat can be 
overdone. For one thing, it costs farmers 
like 60 to put excess fat on an animal. 
Your young, growing animals make the 
best use of feed. Grains slow up as your | 
livestock approach a high degree of fat- 
ness. Gains that cost $1 on a calf and 


tinued to rise. Billions of dollars must 
be spent to bring them up to date. 
“From the building owner’s point of 
view, there is no time so advantageous 
to modernize as during a business de- 
pression. Material prices are low and 
skilled workmen are available. This op- 
portunity, however, is not one which leads 
owners to act automatically. While many 


year-old and $1.60 on a three-year-old 


steer. Lean meat contains about 70 per 
cent water, and water costs you but little 
Grass, your next cheapest | 
feed, is a marvelous producer of high-| 
quality lean, with almost enough fat to 
classify as finished. But the kind of fat 
that comes in layers of covering on an 


over-finished animal, contains a small 


Hogs are decreasing in number in all 
percentage of water, and is manufactured | jmportant European producing countries, 
chiefly of grain and: other comparatively | 


high-priced concentrated feeds. | according to the report! on world hog 
Furthermore, it is protein and not. fat | 


others have not done so. 








Anticipated Decline i 
Under Way in Europ 





ment of Agricuiture. Reduced slaughter 


or which meet is so valued. The workd | supplies resulted in higher hog prices in 
roduces a surpl i i 
Hs oh oe eee July than in June in both the United 





|applied for permission to move to 810 
| kilocycles. 

The Wage Earners application was filed 
by Matthew Moll. president, and M. J. 
| Flynn, executive secretary. Mr. Woll is 
| vice president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and recently appeared before a 


| Interstate Commerce to support labor’s 
plea for a clear channel in its own right. 


Would Double Facilities 


| will be nearly doubled, for Station WCFL 
operates with power of 5,000 watts, un- 
limited time, on 970 kilocycles. The pro- 
posed Eastern station would difier only 
|in that it would br6éadcast fewer hours of 
each day. 

The 810-kilocycle channel to which Sta- 
|tion WLWL proposes to move is a clear 
channel, now used by Station WCCO, 
Minneapolis, and Station WPCH, New 
York City. The Minneapolis station has 


| subcommittee of the Senate Committee on | 


Labor’s broadcast facilities now consist | 
of Station WCFL, Chicago. If the proposed | 
new station is approved, present facilities | 


for the consumer’s favor. But nutrition | r Yap tated 
experiments everywhere have demon- | States and ogy ven - aaa te 

strated that animal protein possesses cer- @ quarterly qummety Of wor ~ 
| Wain properties and qualities not equalled 
by vegetable proteins, and that it is there- 
fore one of the foods that .can’t be re- 
placed. One of our big tasks in this meat 
|research program {fs to determine the 
proper degree of fatness in a meat ani- 
mal. Where does fat cease to be a vir- 
tue and become a waste? We found one) 
answer to that question when we com-| 
pared steers and heifers. 


Fine as Market Factor 


We learned that heifer beef is fully as 
high quality, as palatable, as profitable 
for the farmer to produce, and as high 
yielding for the packer and the retail 
meat dealer, if it is marketed at the proper | 
time. That proper time is determined by 
|one factor—fat. On the same feed, heif- | 
| ers of the same age and breeding and of 
| like quality become properly finished at 
| an earlier age and at considerably lighter 
| weights than steers. | 
| In an experiment at the University of | 


ment follows in full text: 

Reduced slaughter supplies resulted in 
| higher hog prices during July than in 
|June in both the United States and 
Europe. Pork prices advanced somewhat 
{in the United States during the month, 


Higher Prices for Lard 


Domestic and foreign lard prices in- 
creased during July. The ratio of hog 
prices to corn prices in the United States 
during July was much higher than that 
of other recent months. 

Hog nymbers are decreasing in all im- 
portant European producing countries. 
June estimates for Germany, Denmark 
and the Netherlands indicate that the 
total number of hogs in these countries 
was 10 per cent below that of June last 
year. In view of the decreasing numbers, 
market supplies during the coming year 
probably will be smaller than in the cur- 
rent marketing year in all three countries. 


try has always led to general up turn in | 


approximately two years much of this has | 


commercial building and home have con- | 


have repaired and modernized, many | 


and pork prospects issued by the Depart- | 


| but prices on British markets were lower. | 


{but are not familiar with the mechanics 
|of conducting one. For this reason the. 
| Committee has prepared a pamphlet for 
distribution based on the results of the 
most successful campaigns showing the! 
various steps to be taken. 

Among the factors outlined as desirable 
|in a modernizing campaign are: (1) Es- 
tablishment of a responsible committee 
representing both business and civic or- 
ganizations; (2) conducting systematic 
| survey of existing property needs; (3) sell- 
ing modernizing idea to property owners 
|through publicity and personal contact; 
(4) follow-up work to obtain maximum | 
results from campaign effort. 

Various civic and business organizations 
| —including leading building material and 
equipment manufacturers—it is pointed 
out, are cooperating with the Commerce 
Department committee in encouraging | 
|needed improvements and modernizing | 
work in the home. | 

The results of home-modernizing cam- 
|paigns since Jan. 1, as reported to the 
Committee, Shave involved an expenditure | 
for labor and materials not far from 
| $50,000,000. A bulletin showing these re- 
sults by communities has been compiled 
}and may be obtained upon request. 





Number of Hogs 
e, Canada and America| 


|year earlier, but imports of hams have 
| been smaller. 


| 


|ing the two and a half year period. 


| walled Federal prisons at their own re-| 


| Midsummer hog estimates for Germany, | 


Less Than Three Per 1,000 
Make Getaway, Says Depart- 
ment of Justice 


During the last two and a half years 


| that the Federal Government has operated 


unwalled prison camps only 161 of the 
6,678 prisoners held there have escaped, 
according to a statement made public 
Aug, 16 by the Department of Justice. 

Of the 161 escaped convicts from un- 
walled camps 141 were recaptured, ac- 
cording to the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Statistics prepared in the Prison Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice show 
that in the past two and a half years 
since the establishment of unwalled prison 
camps for Federal prisoners there have 
been confined in these prison camps a 
total of 6,678 prisoners. During this time, 
although these prison camps are unwalled | 
and have no gun guards, there have been 
a total of 161 escapes, of which 141 have 
been recaptured, and there are at present 
at liberty 18 of such escaped prisoners, or 
a total of less than three per 1,000 of the 
population incarcerated in the camps dur- 


There are nine of these camps known 
as Bragg, Lee, Meade, Riley, Lewis, Dix, 
Wadsworth, Maxwell and Eustis. During 
the two and a half years there have been 
returned from the camps to walled prison 
institutions, down to June 30, 1932, 173 
prisoners, 12 of whom were removed to! 


quest and 79 as a matter of prison dis- 
cipline. Fifty-five such prisoners were re- 
turned to walled institutions on account 
of illness and 12 to undergo operations 
in prison hospitals. 





Submarine Rescues 
To Be Practiced at 
Navy Base in Hawaii 


Further Experiments and 
Training to Be Carried on 
With Apparatus 
Escape From Vessels 


The “Bushnell,” commanded by Com- 
mander J. M. Deem, will tow the Subma- 
rine “S-4” from San Diego, Calif., to Pearl 
Harbor, T. H., where further experiments 
will be made with the “S-4” in training 
naval personnel in the use of submarine 
rescue appartus. 


The “Bushnell,” flagship of Read Ad- 
miral Joann W. Greenslade, Commander 


main at Pearl Harbor until Sept. 14, when 
she leaves for San Francisco. 

The Submarine “S-4” was towed from 
New London, Conn., to the West coast 
by the “Crewink,” submarine rescue vessel, 
for the purpose of training submarine per- 


for) 


Submarines, United States Fleet, will re- | 


4 


% Re 


FRETS 3 


t 





Senator Bingham“ 
To Propose New: 
Repeal Measure 





Would Revise Provision for 
Ratification Through Con- 
ventions in Various States, 
Senator Declares 


A new prohibition repeal amendment 
wiil be offered in the Senate during the 
coming session of Congress by Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, he stated 
orally Aug. 16. 4 ry 

Declaring that he is hopeful that Con- 
gress at the next session will approve a 
repeal measure, he pointed out several 
methods by which one of the proposals 
already made or a: new one might be 
brought up for consideration. 


At present Mr. Bingham has a. repeal 
amendment lying on the table of the Sen- 
ate. This proposal would leave the con- 
trol of liquor traffic to the respective 
States and would have to be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States through con- 
ventions elected by a majority of the peo- 
ple. This measure could be brought up 
in the Senate, he said, by a motion for 
consideration. 


. Proposed Changes Outlined’ 


However, the Connecticut Senator ex- 
plained, should that measure be considered 
he will offer amendments so as to provide 
that the ratification should be by conyen- . 
tions without specifying how delegates 
should be chosen, and to provide that 
where a State desiring to go “wet” was 
surrounded by “dry” States, an agreement 
should be made whereby the “wet” State 
should be permitted to ship liquor through 
the “dry” State. 

He said he is writing a new repeal 
amendment to introduce in the Senate this 
Winter, taking care of these modifications, 
and that he will urge the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary to repor. out a meas- 
ure along those lines. 

Committee Approval Sought 

At the same time, Mr. Bingham -ex- 
pressed the belief that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary will be more willing 
next Winter to report out antiprohibition 
bills for the purpose of permitting the 
|Senate to act on them_in a more usual 
procedure. He also suggested that it would 
be best, he believed, for the Senate to 
consider some measure wifich the Judi-< 
ciary Committee reported favorably. 

However, he said, if the Judiciary Com- 
mittee does not show a disposition to act 
favorably on one of these measures early 
in the session, he declared he would make 
|}an attempt to use other parliamentary 
|means of having the Senate consider one 
of the repeal proposals. 

Mr. Bingham said another method 
which could be employed by those favor- 
ing consideration of repeal legislation 
would be to wait until the Senate calen- 
dar was called up and obtain considera- 





{sonnel in all localities of submarine ac- 
tivities except in the Far East. 





Denmark and The Netherlands indicate 


prospects issued Aug. 16 by the Depart-|that the anticipated decline in hog num-| 


| bers in important European producing 
countries is now well under way. The 
;number in those three countries on June 
1 was 10 per cent below numbers at the 
same time last Summer. 

The June 1 estimates for Great Britain 
and the Irish Free State have not yet 
| been received. Hog numbers in most Eu- 
| ropean countries reached record numbers 
in the Fall or Winter of 1931 and since 
that time have been declining. 
| The upward trend in hog numbers in 
|the United States during the last year 
j|appears to have been checked, at least 
| temporarily, so that numbers on June 1 
| were probably not greatly different from 


| Shoes on hand at the same time last 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.) 


| Federal Wheat Aids 





| 3,000,000 Families | 


| 


First Allotment for Relief Said 


been granted a construction permit to in-| Illinois choice heifer calves weighing 400 | 
| crease its power from 5,000 watts to 50,000.) pounds reached the same degree of finish | 
The New York station is operated by the| at the end of 140 days of feeding as did | 
City of New York, with power of 500! similar steers at 200 days. Putting it an- 
watts, 


American Pig Crop Declines 


The June Pig Survey report for the) 


| United States indicated that the 1932 ajmost disposed of the first consignment | 
| Spring pig crop was 7 per cent smaller| 


U 


| To Be Nearly Exhausted 


The American National Red Cross has 


of 40,000,000 bushels of wheat for relief 


We suggest that companies file with the 


the Reconstruction Finance | 


\ 


Cotton Shipments Abroad 
Continuing to Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
were 19,758,252 cotton spindles active in 
| July, against 25,825,718 in July of last 
year. ; 

Imports of cotton were down in July, 
| but for the 12 months ended July 31 they 
were considerably ahead of last year. July 
imports amounted to 8,264 bales, compared 
with 9,305 bales in July, 1231, while in the 
year ended July 31 imporis amounted to 
131,569 bales, against 107,529 in the 12 
; months closed July 31 a year before. 

Cotton exports for the 12 months of the 
cotton season ended last mon*h aggre- 
gated 8,708,000 bales, an increase of 1,- 


the preceding season. All important coun- 
tries except Belgium, Germany, France, 
and Canada made greater purchases of 
American cotton in the period. Ship- 
ments to France declined to about half 
of the amount for last season. 

Most of the net increase in total ex- 
ports was due to increased purchases by 
Japan, China, and India. 


pean countries are considerably lower than 
last year, but stocks of American cotton 
in Oriental countries show an increase. 


section C, of the Emergency Relief and 
Construetion Act of 1932. 

The fund was allotted on the showing 
of certain Louisiana parishes as to their 
need for emergency relief prior to Dec. 31. 
The State program will be one of work 
relief. 

Supporting data presented by: the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana in his application in- 
dicates that the funds of the State have 
been depleted largely by reason of flood 
and drought conditions, and extensive 
highway and public works program of the 
| past few years. 

The funds, according to the plan sub- 
mitted to the Corporation will be admin- 


mittee of the State of Louisiana created 
by proclamation of Governor Allen under 
dage of July 29. For purposes of admin- 


| six gistricts. The State committee or- 
ganization embraces a State director of 
relief, six district directors, and a director 
}in each of the 64 parishes, all trained in 
Social service. 





other way, if you market your steers at, 


than that of 1931. Smaller slaughter sup-| 


948,000 bales over the 6,760,000 bales of | 


The port stock of cotton in most Euro-| 


say, 850 pounds, market your heifers at| 
| 725 pounds, or feed them differently from | 


|the start. In short, heifers make good | py, 

| , | The survey results, however, also indicated 
| beef, but they become wasty, over-fat, be-| that the number of sows to farrow during 
| fore, the steers are fat enough. 


|the 1932 Fall season would be slight 
Heavily finished lambs fed at Purdue | Jarger than iat dae. Tt 

| produced no more tender roasts than those 
| Shas carried a moderate finish. 
‘from fully fatted North Carolina hogs | light] Mer th in 
were not more desirable than those with, | mowemenit et es f th 
only a medium-thick covering. | 


|current marketing year, 
Effect of Pasture on Meat 


So, fat in livestock and meat van be | 
| overdone. The proper amount of it is in- | 


plies for the marketing year beginning 
next October are, therefore, in prospect. 


the same months a year earlier. 


|it is a costly waste. 
|we can tell you more nearly just what been larger 
| degree of finish is most desirable. ————— 

| We are learning other things about 
|meat, too. For instance, grass will make 


Economy Survey Ordered 
| good meat provided it is good grass. Thin, | 


weedy, dried out pastures should not be By New Jersey Governor 


| called grass, 
| Young animals will produce a ee, Trenton, N. J., Aug. 16. 
Acting under emergency powers con- 


|able quality of meat even if thei - 
\ costae aa oe the best. Those of — one ferred by the Legislature, Governor Moore 
are grading up scrub cattle will sell a| has announced that he has set in motion 
|more satisfactory product if you will feed | 2" economy survey of the State govern- 
| and market the offspring when it is young. 
I think it is a favorable sign, that all | 
| branches of, the industry are cooperating 
to learn what does represent the minimum 
n all factors affecting quality in meats, 


separate and distinct from a survey which 
| Princeton University will make of the 
| Structure of government with the idea of 
The in- 


\i oo . ae 
| and then, how to achieve that. I am glad | consolidations and eliminations. 
to be able to report that we are making 


| good progress. economies in view, whereas the Princeton 





| i months and is designed to effect future 
|Reduced Appropriations savings. 


Agreed on in Pennsylvania Greece Cuts’ Power Costs 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 16. | 

Conferees of the House and Senate have | 
agreed on cuts of $13,641,476 in depart- | 
mental appropriations for the remainder | 
of the 1931-33 biennium. That is the same 
amount of economies which the House 


By ‘Daylight-saving’ Time 


United States lard exports continued to 
Roasts | increase during June, but the pork export 


May. For the first nine months of the 
beginning last 
| October, lard exports were slightly smaller 
and pork exports much smaller than in 
Total 
| dispenSable to high quality. Too much of| bacon imports into the United Kingdom 
Perhaps next year|for the marketing year thus far have 
than for the same period a 


The investigation, it was explained, is 


|quiry by the Governor has immediate 


aa will extend over a period of | 


Electric light consumers in Greece were 
| Saved a considerable sum on their monthly | 
| bills by a recent governmental decree 


of the needy, it was explained orally Aug. 
16 at the national headquarters of the 
organization. 

A total of 37,050,401 bushels actually 
have been distributed in the form of flour, 
stock feed, and freight charges, it was 
explained, and more than 3,000,000 families 
have been aided directly. The second al- 
location of 40,000,000 bushels, it is believed, 
will amply meet al lanticipated needs for 
the Fall and Winter. The following ad- 
ditional information was supplied: 

A total of 25,099,845 bushels of wheat 
have been used for flour, 11,190,550 bushels 
for stock feed, and 760,000 bushels for 
railroad freight. 


3,364,92? Families Aided 


| This first allotment of wheat has been | 


distributed among 3,364,928 families. A 
total of 1,844,685 families have been aided 
this way in the ‘eastern division of the 
country, 1,051,157 in the midwestern divi- 
sion, and 469,086 in the Pacific division. 
In addition, the wheat has been distributed 
among. more than 22,000 Indians. 
Pennsylvania received the largest single 


amount, totalling 537,000 barrels of flour. | 


Among cities, New York’ received the 
greatest amount, about 150,000 barrels. 
Chicago and Pittsburg ranked next with 
approximately 72,000 barrels each. 

Requisitions for wheat and flour have 
somewhat in recent weeks. This is due in 
a large measure to the fact that when 
original estimates were made, the actual 
needs of mahy communities were under- 
estimates and additional requisitions had 
|to be made. It was originally intended 
that the supplies would be issued on a 90- 
|day basis. However, since the operation 
of the relief organization, the estimates 
are more satisfactory with a better under- 
standing of the needs. 

The Red Cross is preparing to receive 
the additional 40,000,00 bushels of wheat 
along with 500,000 bales of cotton which 
will be distributed in the form of cloth and 





last week rejected necessitating the bill be- 
| ing sent to conference. 


| Placing the ancient country on a “day- 


light-saving” basis, according to a repert | mer textiles. Chairman John Barton 


Payne is of the opinion that the second al- 


| istered by the Unemployment Relief Com- 


‘is ration the State has been divided into| 
} 


from Govérnor Pinchot in. which he agreed | Athens. 


essary to balance the budget. 

The Governor told the conference com- 
mittee that the abatements he will make 
will not affect the appropriations going 
for mothers’ assistance, educational in- 
stitutions and the State-owned and State- 
; aided hospitals. 


Secretary, Edward B. Logan, says is ates, 


the increase in rates for electric curren 
and water. 








(Department of Commerce.) 


In addition, the conferees had a letter | £70™ Commercial Attache K. L. Rankin, | 


The decision to inaugurate the “day- 
ght-saving” plan followed the suggestions | 
f a committee of citizens after the latter | 
had held a general protest meeting against | 
t | 

Office hours remained unchanged, and 
| Shops are closing, as heretofore, at 8 
| O'clock in the evening, the report stated.— 


lotment of wheat will be sufficient to care 
for the needy throughout the approaching 
Winter and next Spring. 

The Red Cross is assisting more than 
3,000,000 individual families and is render- 
ing service in many individual communi- 
ties where distress is extreme. Through 
its organization and cooperation with pub- 
lic and private agencies, a great service 
has been rendered the unemployed by dis- 
tributing the flour made possible by the al- 
| Jotment. 


Reaction More Casual 
in the use of the “Lung,” the submarine 
| escape device developed and designed by 
|the Navy. The officers in charge of this 
| training reported that the general reac- 
| tion to the “Lung” training is far more 
| casual and matter of fact than it was 
|@ year ago. While the “S-4” was at Coco 

Solo a number of men, not actually serv- 
ing in submarines, and even a few ma- 
|rines, took the training with the escape 
device. 

This course includes a complete physi- 
cal examination, a preliminary pressure 
of 50 pounds' to each individual, an es- 
cape from a diving bell at a depth of 
about 12 feet, and then an actual escape 
from the motor room of the “S-4.” As 
many as 50 men were taken from the 
motor room on a single trip; this training 
| being done while the “S-” Ify alongside 
one of the docks in about 28 feet of 
water. There were no casualties and less 
than 10 per cent failed to qualify. 
Operation Explained 
| The Navy has manufactured rescue 
chambers for use in each of the loca- 
tions of submarine ,activity. The cham- 
ber is designed to be drawn down to the 
motor room or torpedo room hatch of the 
, disabled submarine by one or two men of 
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At Coco Solo, over 400 men were trained | 


You can’t afford to be 


Protection 


The price in risk of life and 
limb and dollars is too great 
to ride on old, dangerous 
tires. Put on Blowout-Proof 


you go. Travel in new com- 
fort —on 10-15 pounds less 
air —with positive security against blowouts and 
skidding. Blowout-Proof Generals never cost 
as little as they do today — safety was never 


| tion of the amendment offered by Senator 
|Glass (Dem.), of Virginia,’ proposing ta 
j}amend the Eighteenth Amendment. 
| Opposes Glass Amendment 

He said he does not favor. Mr. Glass’ 
proposition since it provides that in case 
any State desired to remain “dry,” it could’ 
call ‘on Federal police powers to aid it 
in keeping the liquor traffic out. However, 
he said, if Mr. Glass’ proposition should 
be brought. up for consideration, he would 
offer amendments -@esigned to carry out 
the plan as he will suggest in his new re- 
peal proposal. 








the rescue. crew who are inside the rescue 
chamber. Attachment to the hatch is 
made more or less automatically, using 
the pressure at the depth, itself, to se- 
cure the gasketed watertight seal. 

The submarine hatch then is opened, 
either by personnel in the submarine, or 
by the crew of the rescue chamber. 
(Changes in the hatch operating gear 
have recently been made which permit 
the securing gear to be released from 
outside, as well as from inside the ves- 
sel.) After this hatch is opened, res- 


cue, even of men who have suffered from 
casualty, is effected by the rescue per- 
sonnel in the rescue chamber. As many 
| trips from submarine to surface and back 
again can be made as are necessary to 
rescue all’ personnel.—(Department of the 
Navy.) 
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Motor to Operate 


Movie Apparatus 


"WEDNESDAY, AUCHST 17, 1932 x Be eae States Daily —YE 
Sunday Labor Law Held to Apply Sugar in Storage 
To Motion Picture Proprietors| p) 


EB Equal Protection Not Denied by Failure to En- 
di Ruled Patentable force Act as to Other Theater Owners 


Applicant Found to Have 

* Combined Old Elements 

Resulting in More Facile 
And Economical Device 


Denver, Colo. 
Ro.tand Boynton, AS ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
THE STATE OF KANsas, 
v. 
Fox West Coast THEATRES CORPORATION, 
A Fox Kansas THEATRES COMPANY, A 


CORPORATION. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 614. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Kansas. 


Ro.anp Boynton, Attorney General of the 
State of Kansas, and Wiiiiam C. RAL- 


Ex PARTE Epmunp R. Morton. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2187. 

Patent No. 1867373 was issued July 12, 
1932, for Motor Control System, on ap- 
plication filed Sept. 19, 1928, Serial No. 
306821. Opinion dated Jan. 2, 1932. 

Joun G. Roserts & E. V. Griccs and W. B. 
Wetts for ‘applicant. 

“Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and LaNpers and Prerce, Examiners in. 
Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 


Prerce, Examiner in Chief—This in an | 
appeal from the action of the primary ex- 
aminer finally rejecting claims 1 through 
11. 


State of Kansas, for appellant; Hat M. 
Buiack (C. L. Kacey was with him on 
the brief), for appellees.* | 

Before CorreraL, PHILiirs; and McDer- 
mort, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 1, 1932 


Puuituies, Circuit Judge—The Theatres 
Corporation and the Theatres Company 
brought this suit against the Attorney 


Claims 1 and 2 will serve as illustrative: 


“J, In a motor system, a pluraliy of 
polyphase motors having rotor and stator 
windings, a source of polyphase current 
connected to said motors, means for con- 
necting said rotor windings together and 
for connecting said stator windings to- 
gether whereby movement of one mote: 
effects synchronous movement of all mo- 
tors, means for rotating one motor at 
constant speed to rotate all the motors 


General of Kansas and certain named 


Kansas to enjoin them from prosecuting 
plaintiffs for operating motion picture 
theatres in Kansas on Sunday, and from 


cust them from doing business in that 
State. 


tion to dismiss the amended bill and 


fendants have appealed. 


county attorneys and county sheriffs of | 


prosecuting quo warranto proceedings to| 
From a decree overruling a mo-/| 


granting an interlocutory injunction, de- | 


synchronously - at constant speed, and| After setting up the jurisdictional facts, 
means comprising impedance elements|the amended bill alleged: that plaintiffs 
connected to certain of the motor windings | operate motion picture theatres in Wichita 
for operating the motors as induction mo-|and many other cities in Kansas; that 
tors to develop driving torque on each | plaintiffs lease the films which they ex- 
of said motors and insure constant speed | hibit from producers and distributors; 
operation of the polyphase motors by said | that negatives for the films are made in 
motor rotating means. California and are shipped to eastern 

“2, In a motor system, a plurality of | States where a great many positive prints 
polyphase motors having rotor and stator | are produced therefrom; 


windings, said stator windings being con- 
nected in parallel circuit relation to a 
polyphase source of current and said ro- 
tor -windings being connected together in 


That such positive prints.are distributed 


of the United States, exhibited in theatres 
by such lessees, and ultimately returned 


to lessees throughout the various States | 


commerce in a limited degree, was not 
for that reason a needless intrusioh upon 
the domain of Federal jurisdiction nor 
strictly a regulation of interstate com- 
merce, but was an ordinary police regula- 
tion designed to promote the general wel- 
fare of the people within that State, and 
was not repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Alleged Discrimination 
Against Exhibitor 
See also Adams Express Co. v. New York, 


Wrigley Pharmaceutical Co. v. Cameron 
(D. C,.Pa.) 16 Fed. (2d) 290; and the dis- 
senting opinion in Sou. Pac. Co. v. Jensen, 
244 U. S. 205, 244, 247, where the cases sus- 
taining State laws which only incidentally 
affect interstate commerce are collated. 

Do the allegations of the bill, considered 
}in connection with the proof adduced, 
show that the defendants have so dis- 
criminated against the plaintiffs in the en- 
forcement of this statute as to amount to 
}@ denial to plaintiffs of the equal protec- 
| tion of the laws? 

The duties of the several county at- 
eat are prescribed by statute as fol- 
ows: 

“It shall be the duty of the county at- 
torney to appear in the several courts of 
their respective counties and prosecute or 
defend on behalf of the people all suits, 
-applications or motions, civil or criminal, 
arising under thé laws of this State, in 
which the State or their county is a party 
or interested.” (Sec. 19-702, Kas. R. S. 
1923.) 

“Each county attorney shall, when re- 
quested by any magistrate of his county, 
appear on behalf of the State before any 
such magistrate, and prosecute all com- 
plaints made in behalf of the State of 
which such magistrate shall have juris- 
diction; and upon the like request shall 
appear before such magistrate and con- 
;duct any criminal examination which 
may be had before such magistrate, and 


| vice as to application of the law in such 


Declared Subject 
To Alabama Tax 


Stock Kept in Warehouse of 
Federal Barge Lines for 
Reshipment Ruled Not in 
Interstate Commerce 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 16. 

A stock of sugar owned by the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refiining Company, and stored 
in the warehouse of the Federal Barge 
Lines at Birmingport, in Jefferson County, 
is subject to assessment for ad valorem 
tax, the office of the Alabama Attorney 


ston, Assistant Attorney General of the | 232 U. 8. 14, 31; Atlantic Coast Line R.| General Thomas E. Knight Jr., has ruled, 
Co. v, Georgia; 234 U. 8. 280, 291-2; | holding this stored sugar is not in inter- 


state commerce. 


The ruling is contained in an opinion 
just rendered, at the request of the State 
Tax Commission. The sugar in question, 
the Commission explained, asking for ad- 


a case, is shipped by the company from 
Louisiana to itself at Birmingport, and 
from these stocks at Birmingport, orders 
are filled for shipment to other States, a 
stock always remaining on hand at Bir- 
mingport. It was claimed by the com- 
pany that the sugar sought to be taxed, 
was in interstate commerce. . 

Assessment Made 

The opinion follows in full text: 

Gentlemen: I have letjer of June 29 in 
which you state: 

“The tax assessor of Jefferson County 
has made an assessment against a stock 
of sugar owned by the American Sugar 
Refining Co. and stored in the warehouse 
of the Federal Barge Lines at Birmingport 
in Jefferson County. The tax assessor 
of Jefferson County takes the stand that 
this merchadise is consigned by the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co. to themselves at! 
Birmingport, from whence it is reshipped | 
to a final destination, and that the com- 
pany is merely using Birmingport as a 
warehouse for storing its merchandise. 

“The company claims that this property 
is not subject to taxation, on the grounds 
that the property is in transit, stating 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ACCOUNTANTS—Validity of statute—Invasion of right to engage in private busi- 


ness— 


A Tennessee statute prohibiting the practice of accountancy without examination 


and certificate is unconstitutional in that 
able and arbitrary invasion of the right 
business. 

Campbell v. McIntyre; Tenn. Sup. Ct., J 


the prohibition constitutes an unreason- 
of citizens to engage in a lawful private 


uly 23, 1932. 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Amount of compensation—Determination by jury—Court’s 
order on motion for new trial'as denial of right to jury trial to amount of com- 


pensation— 
In a condemnation proceeding by an 


Oregon city to acquire property for an 
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Agutter, Georre. Lessons in tennis; a text- 
book of game. (Spalding's athletic library, 
no. 512B.) 150 p., illus. N. Y¥., American 


sports publ. co., 1932. 32-11033 


electric transmission system in which the owners moved for a new trial for in- 
adequacy of the award of the jury, the court’s order setting the award aside and 
granting a new trial with the proviso that the motion be denied in the event that 
the city shall elect to pay as compensation a specified amouni within a certain 
period from the date of the order, was in violation of the owners’ right to a jury 
trial as to the amount of compensation under.a provision of the State Constitution 
that in eminent domain proceedings “compensation shall be ascertained by a 
jury, unless the jury be waived” and under statutes providing for trial by jury in 
such cases, The amount awarded by the jury was $4,700 and the amount so fixed 
by the court in its order was $5,000. The owners, on the filing of the order, promptly 
served and filed a written refusal of the amoumt fixed by the court and demanded 
a jury trial. Within the time limited by the order the city filed its written election 
to pay $5,000 as compensation. There was no waiver of a jury trial, and the court, 
on a finding that the amount awarded by the jury was inadequate, was not em- 
powered to give the city_the right to elect to accept a different amount and thereby 
deprive the owners of their right under the Constitution and statutes to the ascer- 
tainment of the amount by a jury. 


— et al., Wash. ex rel. v. Brinker, etc.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23772, July 27, 
1932. 


American ornithologists’ union. Check-list of 
North American birds, prepares by com- 
mittee of the union. 4th ed., constituting 
the “Systema avium” for North America 
north of Mexico. 526 p. Lancaster, Pa., 
American ornithologists’ union, 1931. 

32-10826 

Barnard, E. A. B. The Prattinton collections 
of Worcestershire history. 128 p., plates. 
Evesham, The Journal press, 1931.. 32-10967 

Beaumont, C. W. Fanny Elssler (1810-1884). 
27 p. London, C. W. Beaumont, 1931. 


32-11037 

Blackmer, A. R. The Andover reading list, 
ed. by ... 70 p. Andover, Pub. under di- 
rection of 


Dept. of English, Phillips acad- 
emy, 1931 32-10972 


Bridge headquarters, inc. Advisory council. 
The official system of contract bridge, sim- 
lified, concise. 233 p. Philadelphia, Pub. 
or Bridge headquarters, inc., by the J. C. 
Winston co., 1932. 32-10622 
Brinkley, S. R. Introductory general chemis- 
try. 565 p., illuse N. Y., cmillan, 1932. 
32-10828 
Business research council, New York. Eco- 


MASTER AND SERVANT—Employer’s breach of contract of employment by dis- 
charge of employe—Punitive damages—Necessity of fraud accompanying breach— 

A former business manager of a newspaper sueing the newspaper corporation for 
breach of contract of employment was not entitled to punitive damages. 
been for many years the active business manager of the corporation and one of 
two owners of all of its corporate stock,and had sold his stock to a purchaser who 


agreed, as a part of the consideration,’‘th 


manager for a period of three years at an annual salary of $8,000. The purchser’s 
agreement that he be so employed was assumed by the corporation. 
The amount of recovery for breach of contract is limited to such damages as 


He had 


at he should continue to act as business 


nomic and business research in American 
colleges and universities. 84 p. N. Y., 1932. 
32-10971 

Callcott, Mrs. M. S. Principles of secial legis- 
lation, in callob. with W. C. Waterman. 416 
p. N. ¥., Macmillan, 1932. 32-11041 
Chacko, C. J. The International joint com- 
mission between U. S. and Canada. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ.) 431 p. .N. 
Y., Columbia univ. press, 1932. 32-11038 
Comfort, E. C. The partiality of Jesus; or, 
Meditations on eight of Our Lord's favorites, 
154 p. Grand Rapids, Mich., The Re- 
formed press, 1932. 32-10961 
H. Peter and Nancy in Europe, 


are the direet, natural and proximate result of the breach unless the breach of 
the contract is accompanied by a fraudulent act, in which case punitive damages 
as well as actual damages may be recovered. The mere breach of the contract 
does not carry with it the stigma of fraud, bad faith, malice or wantonness and 
the motives of one who breaks a contract may be disregarded in estimating the 
amount of recoverable damages. 

The former business manager of the corporation could not bring himself within 
the rule requiring a breach to be accompanied by a fraudulent act so as to recover 
punitive damages on the theory that the corporation had appropriated to itself 


the salary which he would*have earned and that the appropriation of such salary 
was a fraudulent act within the rule. 


Comfort, M. 
208 p., illus. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy co., 
1932. 32-10615 

Franklin, Jay, What we are about 
to receive. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 
1932. 32-11031 

Gatti, Attilio. The king of the gorillas. 254 
P. illus. N. Y¥., Doubleday, 1932. 32-26055 

Gignilliat, G. W. The author of Sandford 
and Merton; a life of Thomas Day. (Issued 
also as thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ.) 
361 p. N. Y., Columbia univ. press, 1932. 

32-10869 

Harding, R. C. Handbook for elders and dea- 

cons. 185 p. Cincinnati, O., The Standard 


pseud, 
243 p. 





=“ v. Spartanburg Herald-Journal 


Co.; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13460, July 29, 





parallel circuit relation, means for rotat- 


shall also prosecute all civil suits before | that a majority of this sugar is forwarded 


to the place where they were made; that 


|such magistrate in which the county is 


publishing co., 1932. 32-10962 
Holley, Clifford. Mastery units in physics, by 
... and V. C. Lohr. 700 p., illus, pages 7 
Lippincott, 1932. 32-10824 
Hubbell, G. S. A concordance to the 
of ~— Waldo Emerson, by... 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson, 1932, 32-10875 
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oon on through interstate rates to points Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue Kantorowicz, Ernst. | Frederick the Second, 
ing one of said motors at constant speed jin order to make a legitimate profit it is|_ party or interested.” (Sec. 19-703, Kas. 


te rotate the other motors synchronously | necessary for plaintiffs to operate their 
at contsant speed, and means for placing | theatres on Sunday; 

a portion of the motor load on said supply; That defendants«charge the showing of 
circuit to insure constant speed opera-| such films by plaintiffs in Kansas on Sun- 
tion of the polyphase motors by said/day, constitutes a violation.of section 21-| 
motor rotating means.” 952, Kas. R. S. 1923, threaten to arrest the | 


The references relied on by the exami- | officers, agents, and employes of plaintiffs | prescribed by statute as follows: 


ner are: Michalke, 684579, Oct. 15, 1901;|for operating plaintiffs 

Bristol, 1234127, July 24, 1927; Thomson- ¢ 

Houston (Brit.), 8748, June 14, 1915; Sie-| County, Kansas; : 

mens - Schuckertwerke (Swiss), 123310,) And threaten to bring proceedings to 

Nov. 16, 1927. | cust plaintiffs from doing business in Kan- 
clio Motion Picture Motor jsas on account of their operating motion 


“ picture shows therein on Sunday; that 

The claims on appeal relate to a motor) Gerendants have discriminated against | 
system designed for driving motion Pplc-| \jaintiffs in that the county attorney of | 
ture cameras or projectors and sound re-|s.acwick County refused to prosecute more 
cording or reproducing apparatus in syN-| thon 900 complaints filed with him, of al- | 
engl _— — have Poly. | leged violations of section 21-952, supra, | 
ase W j i , aa 
the rotor. These windings are con- | 224 in that defendants are knowingly per- | 


i tion picture theatres to operate 
nected in parallel, one set to a supply mitting mo p P 


motion picture | 





R S. 1923.) 


theatres on Sunday at Wichita, Sedgwick | ¢ 





| Duties Prescribed 


|For Attorney General 
The duties of the Attorney General are 


“The Attorney General shall appear for | 
he State, and prosecute or defend all ac- 
tions and proceedings, civil or criminal, | 
in the Supreme Court, in which the State 
shall be interested or a party, and shall | 
also, when required by the Governor or! 
either branch of the Legislature, appear | 
for the State and prosecute or defend, | 
in any other court or before any officer, 
in any cause or matter, civil or criminal, 
in which this State may be a party or in-} 
terested.” (Sec. 75-702, Kas. R. S. 1923.) 


The county attorney of Sedgwick County 
is charged with the enforcement of the} 


| the company ships the sugar from Louisi- 


|always remains a stock on hand at 


principally in Georgia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky. The company further states 
that the sugar originates at the company’s 
refinery located at Chalmette, La., and is 
held by the Federal Barge Line on the 
basis of an interstate shipment, moving 
ultimately on a. through rate to final 
destination, which through rates are in 
accordance with the tariffs provided for 


and authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Shipped to Other States 
“In conversation with a representative 
of the refining co. we were advised that.| 


ana. to themselves at Birmingport and 
from these stocks at Birmingport orders 
are filled for shipment to other States. 
From the statement of the representative 
of the company we understand that there 


Birmingport. 


SUNDAY—Labor law—Application to operation of moving picture theaters—Burden 
on interstate commerce—Equal protection of laws—Effect of laxity in prosecution 
of other exhibitors—Right to injunction against criminal prosecution and prosecu- 
tion of quo warranto proceedings to oust exhibitors from doing business in State— 

Moving picture exhibitors in a Kansas city were not entitled to an injunction 
in a Federal court against the criminal prosecution of the exhibitors for the opera- 
tion of their theaters on Sunday in violation of the Kansas Sunday law and the 
prosecution of quo warranto proceedings to oust them from doing business in the 
State, either on the theory that the films exhibited were being shipped into the 
State from other States and the statute, if construed to prohibit the exhibition 
of such films on Sunday, would impose a direct burden on interstate commerce, 
or on the theory that the enforcement of the statute as to such exhibitors, in the 
absence of enforcement as to other exhibitors in such city and other sections of 
the State, would deny them the equal protection of the laws in violation of the 
Zaurteenth Amendment. The exhibitors were not entitled to equitable relief under 
the rule that equity will prevent a threatened prosecution under an alleged un- 
constitutional statute when the injunction is essential to the safeguarding of the 
rights of property and the circumstances are exceptional and the danger of 
irreparable loss is both great and immediate, since such rule is not available unless 
the attack on the constitutionality of the statute is real and substantial. The rule 
was not applicable in view of the fact that the State Supreme Court has sustained 
the validity of the statute and its application to the operation of moving picture 


1194-1250. English version by E. O. Lorimer; 
with maps. 724p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, a 
Kidder, N. T. The first sixty years of the - 
Milton public library, 1870-1931. 166 p., 

plates. Milton, Mass., Priv. print., The 
Plimpton press, Norwood, 1932. 32-10975 
Kellar, J. G. Alt-azimuth star maps for use 
with sextant and pelorus in latitudes 0 de- 
grees to 60 degrees N._ An amplification, ana® 
re-arrangement by quarter-day periods, of 
the material first presented in the edition 
of 1929, entitled Practical star maps; com- 
prising 32 star maps, a plate entitled Mean 
and sidereal time for a year, and a list of 
principal stars. oats 
Washington, D. C., 1932. 
Ledbetter, Mrs. E. (Edwards). Polish litera- 
ture in English translation; bibliography 
with list of books about Poland and Poles, 
compiled with notes and comment, foreword 
by Dr. T. Mitana. 45 p. N. Y., Pub. under 
the auspices of the Polish natl. alliance by 
the H. W. Wilson co., 1932. .- 32-10973 
Littlefield, H. W. An outline of the history 
of Europe, 1815 to 1932 (with maps). (Col- 
lege outline series.) 185 p., illus. N. Y., 
Barnes and Noble, 1932. 32-10616 
Owen Glendower; 


7 p., 32 charts. 
32-10823 


E. Owen Glyn 


Lloyd, J. 
line and the other set to bus connections. | °™ Sunday in more than 40 cities in Kan-| penal laws of the State only in that 


theaters on Sunday, and the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States 
sas. 


A dynamo electric machine of like con-| 


struction is also connected in parallel to 
the motors referred to. 


The rotor, of the last-mentioned ma-| 


chine is connected to a propelling motor 
‘which in turn has associated therewith 
@ speed controlling means. Switching 
means is provided whereby variable re- 
eistence may be shur@ed across the vari- 
ous bus connections. With a system such 
as described motion imparted to the rotor 
of the dynamo electric machine will be 
accurately reflected in the rotors of the 
motors which are connected to the various 
cameras or recording devices. 


Take Portion of Load 


Because of the resistances between the 
bus connections the motors which are 
connected to the various pieces of ap- 
paratus act as induction motors and re- 
lieve the propelling motor of a portion 
of the load. The resistance elements are 
so regulated that a certain propor- 
tion of the load is always borne by the 
propelling motor in order that it may re- 
main in control. 


In the art the Bristol patents show./or any other person under his charge or | 


when taken together, projection and 
sound reproducing apparatus synchron- 
ized through the use of motors having 


one set of polyphase windings connected|on the first day of the week, commonly | Curt of the State. 


in parallel through suitable bus connec- 
tions and one set of single phase wind; 
ings connected in parallel to a source of 
alternating current supply. To relieve the 
control motor of the Bristol organiza- 


tion of a portion of the load additional | and operates a motion picture theatre on | 


motors may be used with parts of the 
apparatus. Bristol patent 1396401 shows 
speed controlling mechanism connected 
with the motor which drives the sound 
apparatus. 


Synchronizing Mechanism Shown 


The Michalke patent discloses syn- 
chronizing mechanism generally such as 
claimed. Fig. 6 particularl} shows a 
plurality of motors which may be con- 
nected to various loads which it is desired 
to drive in synchronism, the motors be- 
ing polyphase and having their stator ele- 
ments connected in parallel to a poly- 
phase source of supply. The rotors like- 
wise are polyphase wound and are con- 
nected together through appropriate bus 
connections. 

A control motor or dynamo electric ma- 
chine is provideg which also has its stator 
and rotor connected in parallel to the 
stators and rotors of the various motors. 
Motion imparted to the rotor of the ma- 
chine last mentioned will produce cor- 
responding motion in the rotors of the 
motors. No provision is made for re- 
lieving this motor of any portion of the 
load nor is any means provided for driv- 
ing the rotor of this machine at a con- 
trolled speed. 


Available Resistors Used 
The British patent to Thomson-Hous- 
ton and the Swiss patent to the Siemens 
Company show it old to connect a series 
of polyphase wound motors with a common 
source of supply and to connect the rotors 


% 


Qperation of Theaters 


In Other Cities Alleged 


In support of their application for 
a temporary injunction, plaintiffs in- 
troduced evidence showing that mo- 
tion picture theatres are being op- 
erated on Sunday in abowt 40 cities in| 
Kansas; that about 200 complaints charg- 
ing alleged violations of section 21-952, 
supra, were made to the county attorney 
of Sedgwick County; that he brought an 
injuction proceeding against one person 
charged with operating a smimming pool 
on Sunday; that such suit was then pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court of Kansas; 
that such county attorney did not prose- 
cute the remainder of the complaints be- 
cause the informers asked to withdraw 
them; and, that such county attorney 
| stood ready to prosecute any proper com- 
plaints that were made. 

Sec. 21-952, supra, reads as follows: 

“Every person who shall either labor 
| himself or compel his apprentice, servant 


} 
| 


|conrol to labor or perform any work other 
{than the houshold offices of daily neces- 
| sity, or other works of necessity or charity, 


|called Sunday, shall be deemed guilty of 
}a misdemeanor, and fined not exceed- 
ing $25. 

In State v. Kelly, 129 Kas. 849,284 Pac. 
|363, the court held that one who opens 


|Sunday violate such statute. See also 
| Topeka. v. Crawford, 78 Kas. 583, 9@ Pac. 
862; Ewing v. Halsey, 127 Kas. 86, 272 
Pac. 187, and State v. Blair, 130 Kas. 863, 
288 Pac. 729. 

| In Nesbit v. State, 8 Kas. App. 104, 54 
| Pac. 326, and in State .v. Blair, supra, the 
court sustained the constitutionality of 
this statute and held that it was a valid 
|}exercise of the police power. The con- 
stitutionality of a similar statute was 
| sustained in Hennington v. Georgia, 163 U. 
S. 299. See also Petit v. Minnesota, 177 U. 
|S. 165. 


| Question of Interstate 
|\Commerce Considered 


It is urged that this statute, when ap- 


|plied to plaintiffs, contravenes the Fed-| when the prevention of a _ threatened | 
| prosecution under an alleged unconstitu- | b 
It | tional enactment “is essential to the safe-|9™M of the opinion that the sugar has 

guarding of rights of property, and when 
| the circumstances are exceptional and the subject to ad valorem assessment as other | Belridge Oil Company. Docket No. 31218. | 


}eral Constitution because it regulates and 
| directly burdens interstate commerce, 
|is well settled that a producer or manu- 
}facturer, who ships motion picture films 


}attorney of that county, especially in the} 


county. He is not officially concerned with 
violations of such laws in other counties. 


The fact that county attorneys in other | 
counties in Kansas were not attempting 
to enforce Sec. 21-952, supra, against the | 
operators of motion picture shows in their 
counties would certainly constitute no de- | 
fense of a prosecution for such a viola-| 
tion in Sedgwick County by the county | 


absence of a showing that the several | 
county attorneys were acting in concert | 
and arbitrarily and willfully discriminat- | 
ing against motion picture theater opera- 
tors in Sedgwick County. 

The proof adduced by plaintiffs showed 
no willful refusal on the part of the 
county attorney of Sedgwick County to 
prosecute other violators of Sec. 21-952, 
|}supra. On the contrary, plaintiff’s evi- 
|dence showed the willingness of such 
}county attorney to prosecute all proper 
complaints that were filed, when the} 
| prosecuting witnesses were willing to} 
appear. | 
There is no allegation in the bill show-| 
ing that the Governor or either branch of | 
the Legislature had requested the At- 
torney General of Kansas to prosecute | 
violations of Sec. 21-952, supra, in any! 
Plaintiffs neither al- | 
lege nor proved any threatened discrimi- | 
|nation with respect to quo warranto pro-| 
| ceedings. 


For aught that appears, the Attorney 
|General contemplates ouster proceedings | 
against all corporations that persist in| 
violations of Sec. 21-952, supra. Plain- 





tiffs have wholly failed. to bring them- | have already been received the merchan-! The same finger injury exerts a similar 


|selves within the principles announced 
|in Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S, 252. 
Broad-Grace Arcade Cor. v. Bright, 48) 
| Fed. (2d) 348; Id. — U. S. —, 52 Sup. 
/Ct. Rep. 137; Ah Sin v. Wittman, 198 
|U. S. 500. 


| Finally, are plaintiffs entitled to equi- 
|table relief? It is a general rule that a/ 
|court of equity will not interfere to pre-| 
| vent the enforcement of a criminal stat- 

ute even though unconstitutional. Fen- 

ner v. Boykin, 271 U. S. 240, 243-4; Hy-| 
| grade Provision Co. v. Sherman, 266 U. S. 
|497, 500; Packard v. Banton, 264 U. S. 
| 140, 143; Terrace v. Thompson, 263 U. S.| 
| 197, 241. 


An exception to this general rule exists 


“We ask your ‘opinion as to whether 
or not stoeks of merchandise handled in 
this manner would be exempted from tax- 
ation on the grounds that they were in- 
terstate shipments in transit. The com- 
pany has furnished us with a copy of the 
rates, rules, and regulations governing 
the handling of these shipments by the 
Federal Barge Lines, and we attach same 
hereto, calling your attention to the par- 
agraphs which have been marked, which 
appear on page 11 of this pamphlet. 

Obtains I. C. C. Rates 

“In support of the contention of the tax | 
assessor that these stocks of sugar are 
taxable we wish to say that in our con- 
versation with the representative of the 
company we gained the impression that 
the only thing relating to interstate com- | 
merce is the fact that so long as the 
company handles its shipments out of the 
warehouse at this port for interstate ship- 
ments it can obtain the rates which are 
laid down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, provided the reshipment is 
made within the time specified by the 
rules of such Commission. 

“It appears ‘to us that this merchandise 
comes to rest in the State of Alabama | 
and the question of whether or not it will 
be shipped to some point in Alabama or 
some point in another State depends upon 
the wishes of the company and upon 
the orders received by the company. It! 
is not earmarked for delivery to parties | 
outside of the State of Alabama when it | 
leaves Louisiana but instead is shipped 
to the owners in Birmingport. 

“When orders are received or if orders | 


dise is then earmarked for final destina- 
tion and shipped out of the stock located 
in the warehouse at Birmingport. It is 
our understanding that the company | 
maintains a surplus stock in the ware-| 





house at all times. Under these circum- 
stances we would thank you to advise 
whether or not in your opinion this mer- 
chandise is subject to taxation. 

“We attach hereto the letter and pam- 
phiet furnished us by the company and | 
also a letter from the tax assessor of Jef- | 
ferson County setting forth his reasons 
for making the assessment. We would | 
thank you to return the letters for our 
files when they have served your pur- 
pose. 

Under the facts set out by you and/| 

€ memoranda attached to your letter, I | 


| 


come to rest in Alabama and hence is! 


from State to lessees in another State to| danger of irreparable loss is both great | Property. 


|be exhibited by the lessees, is engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

| 
|U. S. 291; Fox.Film Cor. v. Trumbull (D. 
|C. Conn.) 7 Fed (2d) 715; Fox Film Corp. 
|v. Federal Trade Comm. (C. C. A. 2), 296 
Fed. 353. But, when an article that has 
been transported in interstate commerce 
has arrived at a destination and is there 
held for use or disposal, it then passes un- 
der the protection of State law and be- 
comes subject to the taxing and police 


}and immediate,” 


v. Thompson, supra; Truax v. Raich, 239 
U. S. 33, 37; Ex Parte Young, 209 U. S. 
123, 155, 161. 

But the attack on the constitutionality 
of the statute must be real and substan- 
tial and must at least present a fairly 
| debatable question; the right alleged to 
be invaded or threatened must be clear 


Cline v. Frink Dairy Co., 274 U. S. 445, | ‘ 
Binderup v. Pathe Exchange, Inc., 263| 451-2; Fenner v. Boykin, supra; Terrace | ~ 


}of the sta 


Gulf Refining Co. v. Phillips, 11 Fed. | 
(2d) 967. 


| Have plaintiffs brought themselves within | 
the exception to the general rule? 
If the attack on the constitutionality | 
tute were predicated on sub-| 
stantial grounds, the question might be 
| answered in the affirmative; but such is 


| not the case. We have shown that, prior 
jto the comme 


/compensation laws have been adopted, | 
| with classification of injuries and sched- 
|ule of compensation similar to those in 
| Nebraska, it is generally held that it is| 


|hand, which governs the compensation to 


|The Starr Piano Company (Pacific Divi- | 


ncement of this suit, the | 


has upheld the constitutionality of a similar statute even when applied to those 
operating in interstate commerce.—Boynton, Atty. Gen., etc., v. Fox West Coast 


Theatres Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 10.)—7 U. 


Pat 


PATENTS—Patentability—Combinations— 


The references show elements which m 


what similar relationships, but the pattern by which the elements are combined 

into a system is found only in applicant’s application; by combining the elements 

as described applicant procures the prior art resu!t in much more facile and 

, economical manner; the combination is not obvious but is patentable.—Morton, 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1134, Aug. 17, 1932. 


Ex parte. 


PATENTS—Motor control system, claims 
1867373, Morton, Motor Control System, 
Morton, Ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)— 


Nebraska Court Clarifies 
Compensation for Finger 


Lincoln, Nebr. Aug. 16. | 

When an industrial worker receives an | 
injury to his finger only and the effect | 
of the injury is the usual and natural 
one workmen’s compensation must be 
fixed on the basis of loss of use of a finger | 
and not upon the basis of the consequen- 
tial loss of use of a hand, the Nebraska 
Supreme Court has just held in the dase 
of Greseck v. Farmers Elevator Union Co. 
of O'Neill. The court said in its opinion: 
“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that when one’s finger is severely lacerated 
and fractured a consequential impair- 
ment of the usefulness of the hand fol- 
lows, at least during the healing period. | 


{ 


influence upon the arm, but in a lesser 
degree. In such cases, barring unexpected 
complications, the disability to the in-| 
jured finger is greater than to the hand, | 

d greater to the hand than to the arm, | 
and in those States where workmen’s 


the disability to the injured finger, and 
not the consequential disability to the 


be paid, and such in effect has been the 
holding of this court.” 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals | 


Promulgated Aug. 16, 1932 


“Actual Cash Value” of an option, 
paid in for capital stock, determined 
for invested capital purposes. 


sion), Gennett Realty Company. Docket | 
Nos. 43809, 43810, 43811. 

Cost of securing a long-term lease 
should be spread ratably over the term 
of the lease. 

On the facts consolidation of ac- 
count is denied. 


Arioch W. Erickson and Willovghby H.| 


'\Chain Store Tax Yields 


| line Stores Co., 37; Consolidated Millinery | 


|Co., 13; Southern Public Utilities Co., 29; 
|Co., 10; F. W. Woolworth Co., 24. 


S. Daily, 1134, Aug. 17, 1932. 


ents 


ade up applicant’s system used in some- 


allowed— 


claims 1 to 11 of application allowed— 
U: S. Daily, 1134, Aug. 17, 1932. 


| 
| 


$73,165 in North Carolina 
Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 16. | 


North Carolina has 316 chain store sys- | 
tems, which paid special chain store taxes 
of $73,165 during theslast fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the records of Commissioner of 
Revenue Maxwell. Under the North Car- 
Olina law, the chain store tax is imposed 
upon all stores in excess of one operated 
by the same ownership or management. 
The rate is $50 per store. The law has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. A former law imposing 
a tax on all stores’ in excess of five was 
held invalid by the State Supreme Court. | 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
paid on 266 stores for the fiscal year which | 
ended May 31. D. Pender Grocery Co. 
paid on 160 stores. Other large chains | 
and the number of stores in this State fol- 
low: Bradshaw Millinery Co., 24; Caro-| 


Co., 6; Carolina Power & Light Co., 23; 
Charles Stores Co., 15; W. T. Grant Co., 6; 
Gross Millinery Co., 8; The Haverfield Co., 
17; G. R. Kinney Co., 11; S. H. Kress & 
Co., 12; Merit Shoe Co., 9; Montgomery 
Ward & Co., 17; McLellan Stores Co., 25; 
Miller-Jones Co., 13; Progressive Stores, 
19; J. C. Penney Co., 25; L. B. Price Mer- | 
cantile Co., 12; T. Rose’s Stores Co., 36; | 
Seras Roebuck & Co., 6; Stedman Store | 


Tide H. Water Power Co., 10; Union News 


Gov. Murray to Submit 


Income Tax Proposal 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 16. | 


Governor Murray has announced he 
plans to submit to the people of Okla- 
homa at the general election Nov. 8, the 
initiative -petition proposing changes in 
the net income tax laws of the State. 

The proposed measure would provide a 
scale of net income tax rates from 1 to 
5 per cent for individuals, with an addi- 
tional’ surtax of from 1 to 5 per cent for 
larger incomes, and would provide a net 
income tax of 10 per cent or an annual 


' Foreign Consular Offices in U. 


| Agriculturé, 15th Census of U. 


of such motors in parallel through a com- 
mon bus connection. Moreover, these bus 
.connections are shunted by variable re- 


power of the State. General Oil Co. v. 
Crain, 209 U. S. 211; American Steel & 


(Truly v. Wanzer, 5 How. 141; St. Louis!Supreme Court of Kansas had sustained 





v. Street F. M. Co. (C. C. A, 8), 161 Fed.| the validity of the statute and held that 
725, 728; and facts from which it will the operation of a motion picture theater 


franchise tax, whichever the larger, for 


Stuart Jr., Executors, Estate of Susan 
corporations, 


M. Stuart. Docket No. 47550. 


161 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1931. 
32-10618 


Lowndes, Mrs. M. A. (Belloc). What really 
happened; a play in a prologue, two acts 
and an epllogas- 
dramatists, v. 86.) 
1932. 

Payne, A. F. es friends or enemies? 
278 p. N. rewer, Warren & Putnam, 
1932. 32-11040 

Payne, J. B. An address at the unveiling of 
the bust of Woodrow Wilson, by .. ., hall 
of the House of delegates, State or 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 17, 1931. 20 p. ich< 
mond, 1931. . 32-11032 

Pidgeon, Harry. Around the world single- 
handed; the cruise of the “Islander.” 232 
p., illus. N. ¥., Appleton, 1932. 32-11036 

Proctor, C. N. Ski-ing, by . . ., in_collabora- 
tion with R. R. Stephens; intro. by P. Care 
enter. 63 p., illus. Framingham, Mass., 

akeview press, 1932. 32-10619 

Randle, D. D. Tennis organized for group in- 
struction, by ... and M. Hillas. 165 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., A. 8. Barnes & co., 1932. 


32-11035 
Reik, Theodor, 
by 


(Contemporary_ British 
89 p. London, E. Benn 
32-10874 


My 
<5 


Ritual; psych-analytic studies, 
...) preface by Sigm. Freud; trans. from 
German by D. Bryan. 367 p., illus. Lon- 
don, L. & Virginia Woolf and the toe 


of psycho-analysis, 1931. 
Scott, W. B. An introduction ie geology. 3d 

v2 : v. 
32-10822 


ed., rewritten throughout. 

N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. L 
Shaw, A. V. ‘he case against short selling; 

a@ reply to the N. Y. stock exchange. 26 p. 
N. Y¥., Coyne & co., 1932, 32-1104 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


§.—July, 1932, 
Publication No. 342, U. S. Dept. State. Price 
10.cents. 32-26478 

American Nautical Almanac for 1933—Bur, 
Navigation, U. S. Navy Dept. Apply S saand 


Interstate Commerce Commission Reports— 
July, 1931, Vol. 177, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Apply at Commission. 8-30656 

Qiaternary Geology of Minnesota and Parts 
of Adjacent States—Professional Paper 161, 
Geological Survey, U. 8. Dept. Interior. Ap- 
ply at Survey. GS32-162 

Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statis- 
tics for 1929—15th Annual Report, Bur, 
Census, U. 8S. Dept. Commerce, Apply at 
Bur. 17-26651 

S.: 1930—Vol. 
2, Part 1, Northern States, Bur. Census, U. 
S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 31-26946 

Freight Commodity Statistics, Class I Steam 
Railways in U. S., Year Ended December 31, 
1931—Statement No. 32100, Bur. Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Price 80 
cents. 

How to Use Commodity Sales Data. 
Census of U. S.—Distribution No. R-175, 
Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply 
at Bur. 32-26927 

Families, Connecticut, 15th Census of U. Sia 
1930—Bur. Census, U. 8S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 31-28622 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce. of 
U. S.—June, 1932, Part 1, Bur. Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. 
Price $1.25 a year. 14-21465 

Construction Industry, District of Columbia, 
15th Census of U. S.—Distribution No, C- 
136, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. 
Apply at Bur. 


Commerce. 
31-28378 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Me.—Pub. Doc. of State of Maine, Repts. va- 
rious Public Officers, Depts. and Institu- 
tions, for July 1, 1928-June 30, 1930. Au- 
gusta, 1930. 

Tex.—Taxes and Indebtedness of Local Units 
of Govt. in Tex., Rept. of State Auditing 
and Efficiency Expert, for f. yr. ended Dec. 
1, 1931. Austin, 1932. 

44th Ann. Rept. Tex. Agricl. Experiment 
Station, for yr. 1931. Austin, 1932. 

Journal of Sen. of Tex., 2d Called Ses- 
sion of 42d Legisl., begun Sept. 8 1931. 
Austin, 1932. 


Attorneys for protestants to the petition 
have filed an appeal with the Supreme 
|Court from the ruling of R. A. Sneed, 
Secretary of State, that the petitions, con- 
taining 185,011 signatures, are sufficient to| 
assure them a place on the ballot at the| 
next election. The appeal protests the 
petition ruling on the grounds there are 
insufficient valid. signatures. 


It is not appeari 

Wire Co. v. Speed, 192 U. S. 500; Sonne-| appear that the circumstances are excep-|on Sunday falls within its prohibition, and| or the trauater of saints imareunact 
born Bros. v. Cureton, 262 U. §. 506;/ tional and the “danger of irreparable loss | the Supreme Court of the United States | was intended to take effect in pos- 
Brown v. Huston, 114 U. S. 622, 632; Fox|is both great and immediate” must be | had upheld the constitutionality of a sim-| session or enjoyment at or after set- 
Film Corp. v. Trumbull, supra, p. 722. {clearly and fully set forth. Pittsburg C.|ilar statute, even when applied to those| tlor’s death, the corpus of the trust 

It is our opinion that Sec. 21-952,' & St. L. Ry. Co. v. Board of Public Works, | engaged in interstate commerce. Hen- property should not be included in the 
supra, by prohibiting the exhibition of|172 U. S. 32. a |nington vy. Georgia, supra. | taxable estate of decedent (settlor) 
such films on Sunday at theatres in Kan-| “An intolerable condition would arise if, Such being the facts, while plaintiffs under section 302 (c) of the Revenue 
sas, when they have come to rest in such | whenever about to be charged with viola-|no doubt have the right to assert their Act of 1924. 
State for the purpose of being exhibited] tion of law, one were permtited fully to} —- —— 


Journal of Sen. of Tex., 1st Called Session 
oo Legisl., begun July 14, 1931. Austin, 


1932. 

Ala.—Decisions of Public Service Comm., cal, 
yr. 1930—Vol. 41. Reptd. by Comr, Mont- 
gomery, 1931. 

. Y.—Highway Law and Public Works Law, 

Vehicle and Traffic Law, Special Acts, Ise 
sued by Dept. of Public orks, for 1931, 
Albany, 1932. 

Ala.—Ann. Rept. of State Veterinarian, by Dr, 


sistors. ‘The systems disclosed in these 
patents are designed to run in synchronism 
but no one of the motors is resigned to! 
control the others. Each takes its proper | 
share of the whole load. 

The references discussed doubtless show 
the elements which go to make up appel- 
lant’s system used in somewhat similar 


relationships. The pattern by which these 
various elements are to be combined into 
a@ system such as claimed is to be found, 
however, only in appellant’s application. 


By combining the elements as described | of Baltimore, Inc., 269 Fed. 681; Id, 259 U.| the allegations of the amended complaint, | 


appellant secures the Bristol results in a 
much more facile and economical manner. 


by lessees thereof at such theatres, does 
|not regulate or impose a direct burden on 
interstate commerce. See Nat. League of 
Pro. Baseball Clubs v. Fed Baseball Club 


S. 200. 
Furthermore, it was held in Hennington 


|contest its validity by an original pro- 
| ceeding in some Federal court.” Fenner 
v. Boykin, supra. 

Here, if we give the fullest force to 


the most that can be said is that plain- 
tiffs will either have to close their the- 


In our opinion the combination is not ob- v. Georgia, supra, that a statute of Georgia'aters on Sunday and lose the profits’ of 


vious. 


|which prohibited the running of freight ,Sunday operation, or submit to repeated and that they are not entitled to injunc- | 


alleged defenses, we are of the opinion 
that they should do so in the threatened 
criminal and quo warranto proceedings 
|when brought, first in the State courts 
and then, if they are so advised, by seek- 
ing awteview in the Supreme Court of the 


| United States in the manner provided by | 


the Judicial Code; that in the meantime 
| it will be their duty to obey the statute; 


The examiner’s action is therefore re-| trains on any railway in that State on| prosecutions and the possibility of ulti-/tive relief. 


versed. 


| Sunday, although it affected interstate 


}mate decrees of ouster against them. 


We conclude that the bill is without! bill at plaintiffs’ cost. 





equity and that plaintiffs. are not entitled 
to the relief sought. It follows, notwith- 
standing this is an appeal from an inter- 
locutory order, that this court has the 
power to consider this case on the merits 
and to direct a dismissal of the bill. Con- 
solidated Cement Corp. v. Pratt, (C. C. 
A. 10), 47 Fed. (2d) 90, 93. 

The decree is reversed and the cause 
remanded with instructions to dismiss the 


The Supreme Court has referred the 
matter to W. D. French, Supreme Court 
| Referee, for a full examination to pre- 
cede final hearing on the matter by the 
Court sometime after the August recess. 

C. W. King, attorney for the ‘Tax Com- 
|mission, defending the sufficiency of the 
| petitions, said his side would waiye its 
|right to have representatives at the ex- 


C. A. Carry, for f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1931. 
Montgomery, 1932. 

N. J.—16th Ann. Rept. 
Taxes and Assessment, yr. ended 
June 30, 1931. Trenton, 1931. 

Nebr.—24th Ann. Rept. of State Railway 
Comm., to Gov., for cal. yr. 1931, Lincoln, 


1932. 
Ala.—Ala. Real Estate Roster, Comp. by Ala. 
| Reai Estate Comm., 1932. seontepaeary, 1932, 
Rept. of Examiner of Accts., as of Sept. 
30, 1931, to Gov. B. M. Miller, published ty 
Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, C. P. A., Birs 


of State Board of 
for f. 





amination, provided specific objections 
found by protesting attorneys be listed 





each night. 


mingham, Ala. Montgomery, 1932. 
Insurance Directory, Ala. Bur. of In 


for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1932. Montgomeryg\¢ 
1932, 
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’ activity in the building industry in Penn- 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Building Activity 


Lowest in Decade 


In Pennsylvania 


Decline of 37.7 Per Cent in 
47 Cities Shown in 1931, 
Says State Department of 
Labor and Industry 


' Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 16. 


The lowest volume of building activity 
since 1921 was recorded in Pennsylvania 
in 1931, according to a statment just is- 
sued by the State Department of Labor 
and Industry. The statment follows in 
full text: 

The volume of building construction in 
1931 in 47 leading Pennsylvania munici- 
palities declined 37.7 per cent from the 
1930 level. This was the lowest volume of 


sylvania since 1921. Permits were issued 
during the year 1931 for the construction, 
alteration, or repair of 27,160 buildings at 
an estimated expenditure of $73,511,466. 
This is a decrease of $44,630,741, or 37,7 per 
cent, from the total volume of building in 
1930 when 34,016 permits for building 
construction costing $118,142,207 were is- 
sued. 

The expression “cost of building con- 
struction” as used in this report is the es- 
timate of cost recorded on the applftation | 
for the building permit. This extimated 
cost represents the cost of construction 
only and does not include the cost of the 
land upon which the building are to be 
erected. 

Residential Building Less 


The recession in residential building ac- 
tivity, which began in the fall months of 
1928, continued through 1931. Expendi- 
tures for new residential building construc- 
tion for the year 1931 aggregated only $16,- 
258,684, a decline of $13,054,191, or 44.5 as 
compared with the new residential build- 
ing total of $29,312,875 for 1930, dnd a re- 
duction of $50,583,708, or 75.7 per cent, 
from the $66,842,392 residential total for 
1929. 

Expenditures for new non-residential 
buildings and for alttrations and repair 
work also were greatly curtailed in 1931. 
Permits for new: non-residential building 
in 47 Pennsylvania municipalities in 1931 
totaled $43,315,729 as compared with $63,- 
667,453 in 1930, a decline of $20,351,724, or 
31.9 per cent, and a decline of $62,978,466, 
or 59.2 per cent, as compared with the 
$106,294,195 total for 1929. 

The more or less successful appeals to 
industrial executives and householders to 
make all needed alterations and repairs to 
plants and homes, both as a means of 
unemployment relief and as a matter of 
good business, did not avert a drastic de- 
cline in this type of construction work | 
during 1931. Permits for alterations and} 
repairs to buildings in 1931 totaled $12,-| 
581,123 as against $22,572,757 in 1930, a 
44.2 per cent reduction. 

The volume of alteration and repair| 
work in 1931 was $16,851,529, or 57.3 per 
cent less than the total for similar con- 
struction in 1929. The volume of permits 
for new Uinstallations, such as awnings, 
boilers, elevators motors, signs, tanks, etc., 
totaled $1,355,930 in 1931 as compared) 
with $2,589,122 in 1930 and $2,453,261 in 
1929. 


Relative Volume Shifts 


The relative volume of construction for) 
the three main classes of building has 
shifted considerably in the last five years. 
Residential building has shown a steady | 
decline from 449 per cent of the total| 
in 1927 to 22.1 per cent in 1931. Non-} 
residential construction on the other hand 
has increased from 39.9 per cent of the 
total in 1927 to 59.0 per cent in 1931. 
The volume of alterations, repairs, and in- 
stallations has shown much smaller varia- 
tion advancing from 15.2 per cent of the 
total in 1927 to 18.9 per cent in 1931. 

One-family dwelling construction con- 
stituted 77 per cent of all residential build- 
ing in 1931; two-family dwellings repre- 
sented 8.5 per cent; apartments, 7.2 per 
cent; and lodging houses and other res- 
idential buildings, 73 per cent. New 
homes were provided for 3,130 families, 
either in single or double houses or in} 
apartments, during 1931 as compared with 
new housing accommodations for 5,106 
families in 1930 and 13,007 families in 
1929. Additional living accommodations 
for transients were provided during 1931 
by the construction of lodging houses, 
clubs, dormitories, etc., costing $1,196,000. 

Apartment Building Drops | 

In 1931, 2,453 one-family dwellings were 
erected as against 3,698 one-family dwell- 
ings in 1930 and 8,226 in 1929. One 
hundred forty-seven new two-family 
dwellings were built in 1931 as compared 
with 228 in 1930 and 420 in 1929. Apart- 
ment construction was greatly curtailed 
in 1931. Only 14 multi-family dwellings, 
or apartment houses were erected in 1931 
compared with 39 in 1930 and 139 in 1929. 

Permits for the construction of one- 
family dwellings with stores, for multi- | 
family dwellings with stores, and for 
bachelor apartments or clubs with bed 
rooms, also showed a marked recession in 
1931 as compared with 1930 and 1929. 
Hotel construction was at a complete 
standstill. No permits for hotel construc- 
tion were issued in 1931 as compared with 
a permit for one hotel costing $300,000 in 
1930 and with permits for three hotels 
costing $1,460,000 issued in 1929. | 

The rate of construction of one-family 
dwellings in the 41 Pennsylvania comuni- 
ties covered in this report declined from 
“19 for every 10,000 of population in 1929 
to 5 for every 10,000 of population in 1931. 
Six new dwellings of all classes were pro- 
vided during 1931 for every 10,000 of popu- 
lation as compared with a rate of 10 per 
10,000 in 1930 and 20 per 10,000 in 1929. 
The rate of new residential construction in 
Philadelphia was 4.5 per 10,000 popula- 
tion in 1931 as compared with a rate of 
65 per 10,000 in 1930. In Pittsburgh, 
the rate_of new dwelling construction per 
10,000 of population was 9.3 in 1931 as 
compared with 15.0 in 1930. 

Average Costs Lower 

The average cost for all classes of resi- 
dential construction except one-family 
dwellings has shown a steady decline over 
the _ 1929-1931 period. The average cost 
per residential building dropped from $7,- 
494 in 1929 to $6,115 in 1931. One-family 
dwellings were erected at an average cost 
of $4,930 in 1929, $5,729 in 1930, and $5,095 
in 1931.° The fact that the average cost 
of one-family dwellings was higher in 
1930 and 1931 than in 1929 despite large 
reductions in prices of building materials 
and wages appears to indicate the erec- 
tion of a more pretentious and better con- 
structed type of dwelling during the last 
two years. The average cost of two-fam- 
ily dwellings declined from $9,612 in 1929 
to $8,165 in 1931, while the average ex- 
penditures for one-family and two-family 


| Foods 


| Raw materials 
| Semimanufactured articles .... 





dwellings with stores attached dropped 
from $8,320 in 1929 to $6,189 in 1931. 


Accident Awards 


Less in Wisconsin 
- ‘ 


Amount of Compensation and 
Number of Cases Below 
Preceding - Year 


Madison, Wis., Aug. 16. 

The number of workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases settled and the amount of 
compensation paid declined in Wisconsin 
last year as compared with’ 1930, accord- 
ing to a compilation just made public by 
the State Industrial Commission. 

Cases settled in 1931 totaled 16,943 as 
against 20,070 in the preceding year. 
Benefits paid last year aggregated $3,486,- | 
195 as compared with $4,447,141 in 1930. | 

The construction industries of Wiscon- 
sin, with less than 7 per cent of all em- 
ployes subject to the Workmen’s Compen- | 
sation Act, were responsible for 20 per 
cent of the total number of cases and 23 
per cent of the total indemnity cost of all 
compensation cases settled in 1931, it was 
revealed. 

Working days lost as a result of acci-| 
dents in the State totaled 2,556,782 last 
year, or the equivalent of a working year 
of 300 days for 8,556 men. 

Due to the recent decline of wage rates 
in industry, it was stated, the proportion 
of cases settled at the maximum wage 


| basis dropped from 40.3 per cent in 1930 


to 249 per cent in 1931. The average | 
weekly wage rate of injured employes was | 
$26.33 last year as compared with $27.94 | 
in 1930 and $28.21 in 1929. 


Commodity Prices 


Advanced in Month 


Increase of 3.5 Per Cent in 
Foodstuffs Noted in Labor 
Department Survey 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


group showed a net advance of 1 per cent 
over the June level. 

Metals and metal products showed a 
downward tendency for July, due to de- 
creases in iron and steel products and | 
nonferrous metals. Increases were re- 
ported for plumbing and heating fixtures 
and motor vehicles while agricultural im- 


plements remained at the June level. In 
the group of building materials cement 
and other building materials moved up- 
ward and structural steel showed no 
change in average prices for the two 
months. Brick and tile, lumber, and paint | 
and paint materials continued their down- | 
ward movement, forcing the group as a 
whole to decline approximately 1% per 
cent. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals, fertilizer 
materials, and mixed fertilizers showed} 
recessions during July. Chemicals ad- 
vanced slightly between June and July,| 
causing the group as a whole to show) 
practically no change between the two| 
months. 


House Furnishings Lower 


| 
Both furniture and furnishings declined | 


slightly from June to July. As a whole} 
the house furnishing goods group declined | 
approximately 1 per cent from the month} 
before. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities | 
increased less than % of 1 per cent be-; 
tween June and July, advancing prices of | 
cattle feed, crude rubber, and automobile} 


| tires and tubes more than counterbalancing | 


decreases in paper and pulp and other} 
miscellaneous commodities. | 
The July averages for raw materials, | 
finished products, and nonagricultural | 
commodities were above those for June, 
while the averages for semifinished articles 
and all commodities less farm products 
and foods were below the June averages. 
Between June and July price increases | 
took place in 146 instances, decreases in 
227 instances, while in 411 instances no! 
change in price occurred. 
Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups | 
and subgroups of commodities: 
(1926=100) 
, diy., 


All commodities 
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Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products . 


36.7 | 
54.1 | 
48.4 | 
60.9 | 
58.2 | 
65,7 | 
59.7 | 
62.0 | 
58.5 | 
68.6 
84.4 | 
33.5 | 
60. 


Butter, cheese and milk .... 
Cereal products 
Fruits and vegetables . 
Meats 
Other foods ... 
Hides and leather products 
Boots and shoes 
Hides and skins ... 
Leather ee 
Other leather products .. 
Textile products 
Clothing 
Cotton goods 
Knit goods .... 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 
Puel and lighting materials ... 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal 
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Metals and metal products.... 
Agricultural implements .... 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating 

Building materials 
Brick and tile .. 
Cement i 
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Paint and paint materials... 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel 
Other building materials ‘.... 

Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals 
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Drugs and pharmaceuticals... 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Housefurnishing goods 
Furnishings 
Furniture 
Miscellaneous 
Automobile tires and tubes.. 
ee coed 
aper and pulp . 
Rubber, ornde«. 
Other miscellaneous 
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Finished products 
Nonagricultural commodities. . 
All commodities other than 

farm products and foods ... 


*Data not yet available. 


erected in 1931 as compared with 39 in 
1930 and 139 in 1929. The average ex- 
penditure per apartment building de- 
clined from $119,174 in 1929 to $82,117 in 
1931, while the number of families ac- 
commodated in this type of residential 
building fell from 3,595 in 1929 to 334 in 
1931. 

Permits were issued in 1931 for the con- 
struction of 6,124 new non-residential 
buildings at an estimated cost of $43,- 
315,729. The largest expenditures were for 
public works and utilities, office buildings, 
schools, and institutions, Philadelphia ac- 
counted for 58.3 per cent of the non- 
residential building total and Pittsburgh 


AAQRD 
SASS 
Ss 3905 
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9 Fourteen apartment buildings, were for 16.5 per cent. 


. 


FuNANCIAL transactions in the acqui 


sition of the Barstow properties by the 


Associated Gas & Electric Company system in 1929 were described in testimony 


June 23 and 24 before the Federal Trade Commission. 


Publication of excerpts 


from the testimony of Charles Nodder, examiner, was begun in the issue of Aug. 


15 and. continues as follows: 


+-——— 
Q. In order to show the earnings for the Company, which was acquired by Associated 


calendar year 1928 applicable to the 94,005 
common shares of Barstow Securities Corpo- 
ration and the 11,760 common shares of W. S. 
eae & Company, Inc., what is it pertinent 

A. To determine the net income of Gen- 
eral Gas & Electric Corporation for the year 
1928, wee to the 120,078.06 shares owned 
by W..S. Barstow & Company, Inc. In other 
words, in this calculation a similar calculation 
will have to be made to that which we made 
for the book values, except that instead of 
substituting book values we shall substitute 
income. 

Q. That is, the starting point of this cal- 
culation will be the net ificome of the Gen- 
eral Gas & Electric Corporation for 1928? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you will determine How much of 
that was applicable to the 120,078.06 shares 
owned by . S. Barstow & Company, Inc.? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. From that point you will build up the 
earnings of Barstow Securities Corporation 
ms = S. Barstow & Company jointly? A. 

» Sar, 


+ + + 
Q. What was the consolidated net income on 
General Gas & Electric Corporation for 1928 
after payment of dividends on its preferred 
stock, but before the payment of dividends 


on class A and class common stock? 
$2,516,387. 


Q. How much of this represented earnings 
applicable to class B common stock? 


A. On the basis of the shares outstanding 
38.52 per cent was applicable to the class B 
common stock. That amounted to $969,312. 


Q. That is, of the earnings of Geenra!l Gas 
& Electric Corporation for 1928, $969,312 were 


SPCR HO to class B common stock? A. 
sir. 


Q. W. S. Barstow & Company owned how 
many shares of class B common stock? A. 
120,078.06 shares. 


Q. This was what percentage of the total 
Class B common stock outstanding? A. 52.41 
per cent. 


Q. Does it follow that 52.41 per cent of the 


earnings applicable to Class B common stock | 


would_be applicable to the shares held by 
W. S. Barstow & Company? A, That is correct. 


Q. Making that computation, which amount 


of the net income is applicable to the shares | 


so owned by W. S. Barstow & Company? 
$507,919. 


Q. Substituting these earnings of General 
Gas & Electric Corporation for the income 
received by W. S. Barstow & Company, Inc., 
as dividends from General Gas & Electric 
Corporation in 1928, wh result follows? 

A. The result is calculkted on page 550 of 


A. 


the report and indicates that the substitutes | 


net income of W. S. Barstow & Company for 
the year 1928 was $448,332.82. 

Q. I wish you would explain, Mr. Nodder, 
how you arrive at that figure. 

A. In the table at the top of page 550 I 
start out with the net income of . S. Bar- 
stow & Company after the deduction as re- 
flected upon, the books of W. S. Barstow & 


Company. 

Q. That sum was what? A. $307,903.53. 

Q. Did that include income received from 
other sources than General Gas & Electric 
Corporation? 

A. It did. 


which we have just shown to be applicable 


to the shares of General Gas & Electric Cor- | 


poration Class B held by W. S. Barstow & 
Company, namely, 507,919. That gives a sum 
total of $885,822.53. From that is deducted 
the dividends actually received by W. S. Bar- 
stow & Company on the Class B. shares of 
General Gas & Electric Corporation, namely, 
$407,489.71. That leaves the substituted net 
income of W. S. Barstow & Company. . 


Pi & 

Q. At what sum? A. $448,332.82. 

Q. Substituting the proportionate share of 
this income applicable to the holdings of Bar- 
stow Securities Corporation in W. 8S. Barstow 
& Company for the dividends received by Bar- 
stow Securities Corporation upon its invest- 
ment in W. S. Barstow & Company common 
stock, what result is produced? 

A. There is then produced the substituted 
net income of Barstow Securities Corporation 
in the amount of $390,453.74. 

Q. Explain how you arrive at that sum. 

A. That is arrived at in a very similar man- 
ner to that just described for W. S. Barstow 
& Company. 
Barstow Securities Corporation for 1928 was 
$180,229.36. To that is added the substituted 


; net income of W. S. Barstow & Company ap- 


plicable to 94,005 shares held by Barstow Se- 
curities Corporation. namely, $389,244.38. The 
sum of these tWo items is $578,473.74. From 
that is deducted the dividends actually re- 
ceived by Barstow Securities Corporation upon 
Barstow & Company 
gant: $188,010, leaving a substituted net 
ncome of Barstow Securities Corporation in 
the amount of $390,463.74. 

Q. It might be advisable to explain how the 
W. S. Barstow & 
Company 


| calculated. 


A. I have just explained how the substi- 
tuted net income of W. S. Barstow & Com- 
pany in the amount of $448,332.82 was cal- 


culated that applied to 105,765 shares of Bar-| 


stow & Company stock outstanding. Bar- 
stow Securities Corporation, however, only 
held 94,005 shares of that stock which was 
equivalent to 88.88 per cent. Taking the pro- 


portion of $448,332.82, the substituted net in- | 
come of W. S. Barstow & Company applicable | 


to the actual shares of W. S. Barstow & Com- 
pany held by Barstow Securities Corporation, 
namely, 88.88 per cent, will give us a figure 
of $398,244.38, the figure which I am ex- 
plaining. 

> > a 


Q. The substituted net income of W. S. Bar- 
stow & Company applicable to the remain- 


ing 11,760 shares of stock of the company not | 
held by Barstow Securities Corporation, but | 
0} acquired separately and held directly by As-| 
Corporation was} 


sociated General 
what? 
A. $49,825.36. 


Electric 


Q. Combining the $390,463.04 item and the} 
| $49,825.36 item, what result do you 


get? 
A. We get the total substituted net income 


|applicable to the common stocks of eee 
Ww 


Securities Corporation and W. S. Barst 
& Company which were acquired by the con- 
tract of Feb. 5 of $440,289.10. 

Q. Let us see if we understand this result. 
Based on your calculation there would have 
been in 1928 a net income of $440,289.10 ap- 
plicable to the shares of stock of Barstow 
Securities Corporation and W. 


S. Barstow & 


Conditinins of Wholesale Trade in tan 
Of Wisconsin and New Hampshire Reviewed 


The final wholesale trade reports for 


|the States of Wisconsin and New Hamp- 
|shire have just been issued by the Bu- 


reau of the Census, presenting statistics 
that were compiled in connection with 
the Census of Distribution taken as a part 


|of the Fifteenth Decennial Census. 


A. | 


Yes, | 


In this case the net income of | 


in the amount of $398,244.35 was | 


interests in 1929? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. The earnings of $440,289.10 reflect a return 
of what per cent on the cost of the invest- 
}ment to Associated Gas & Electric System? 
| A, 88 per cent. 
| Q. Were certain savings anticipated at the 
| time of the purchase which would show a 
better return on the investment than your 
calculation has indicated? ‘ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Describe some of these, please. 
| A. Savings of approximately $630,000 a year 
| were immediately effected by the elimina- 
; tion of the executive salaries, and office ex- 
|penses, of W. S. Barstow & Company after 
| the acquisition of that company by the As- 
|} sociated System. Other savings resulted after 
| the combination of the former General Gas 
|& Electric Corporation operating properties 
| with the then existing Associated System, both 
|from saving in personnel and by the utiil- 
|zation of power facilities of the two former 
| systems by the one combined system. 
| @Q. Were some of the former operating com- 
;panies or properties of the General Gas & 
| Electric Corporation combined with other 
properties previously owned by the Associated 
System? 
| A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How were savings of $630,000 per an- 
num effected by the elimination of executive 
| Salaries and expenses and office expenses of 
W. S. Barstow & Company? 

A. As a seperate system, W. S. Barstow & 
Company had its own executive officers, who 
resigned, and who received salaries. Imme- 
diately upon the consummation of the agree- 
ment of Feb. § and Feb. 11 these officers 
|resigned and their duties were taken up by 
other officers of the Associated System who 
carried on without any increase in pay. 

Q. After the General Gas & Electric Cor- 


;acquired as the resulting of acquiring the 
two Barstow companies, did the Associated 


trolled companies charge the management 
with similar fees against those subsidiaries? 
A. Yes, sir; but fees had previously been 


ilar nature to those which were charged by 
Associated hae | oS 


Q. After this acquisition were servicing fees 
of any larger amount paid by the operating 
companies than had been paid before? 

A. In some cases, yes, sir. The management 
fees in some cases were increased to 2.5 per 
cent of gross revenues instead of 2 per cent. 

Q. Was that true generally as to the com- 
|}panies acquired through the Barstow pur- 
chase? 

A. Quite generally. 
erties of the General Gas & Electric Corpora- 


ated System is 2.5 per cent of gross revenue. 

Q. When I interrupted you, you were telling 
us about the savings due to the utilization of 
power facilities of what was formerly two 
separate systems by the resulting one com- 
bined system. Go on with that description 
of that feature. 

A. This feature apparently relieved the As- 
| sociated System of the necessity of Paes 
| additional power plant facilities and enabled 





connections to be made with former General | 
|Gas & Electric properties without the neces- | 
To that I have added earnings | 


sity of additional capital expenditures, as well 
as a resulting saving in operating expenses 
and fixed charges. It is also understood that 
lucrative power contracts had been entered 
into by operating companies of the former 
General group, which had not been refiected 
oa the net income of that group for the year 


All of the foregoing would apparently result 
in.considerable saving and additional income 
to the combined system. Company repre- 
sentatives have prepared for me an estimate 
of the saving resulting from the combination 
of the former General Electric properties with 
those of the Associated Electric System, but I 
have not yet been able to check them. 

In addition thereto some of them required 
quite expert engineering knowledge which I 
do not claim to — 


Q. Whatever savings may have been realized 
}as a result of the acquisition of the General 
Gas & Electric System, is it true that in order 
to secure the investment in the Barstow Com- 
panies, and this included a little more than 
half of the General Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion control, it was necessary for Associated 
Gas & Electric Company to incur obligations 
upon which a considerable amount of interest 
was payable per annum? ‘ 

A. Yes, eir. At the. bottom of page 552 I 
have shown a tabulation of the obligation 
necessary to carry ,the investment in the 
|General Gas & Electric System, and in that 
table it is shown that interest in excess of 
$2,800,000 per annum was incurred, or in the 
case of cash considerations I have used a rate 
of 6 per cent as being the cost of that money. 
The table in question at the bottom of page 
552 shows the face value of obligations of the 
Associated System issued or the amount of 
leash given. The second volume in that table 
shows the value assigned to those obligations 
as then given a r&te of interest, and in the 


| aggregating over $2,800,000. 

Q. The consideration was paid in cash, I 
take it? A. Certain of it was paid in cash. 

Q. Also in debentures? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In certain bonds? A. Yes sir. 

Q. In certain investment certificates and in 
notes? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why have you computed the interest 
rate against a part of the consideration rep- 
resented by cash? 

A. Because of the fact that cash had cer 
|tain value and interest should be computed 
on the amount of cash expended. 
| Q. Why did you compute the interest on 
that cash at 6 per cent? 

A. That being the current rate, 6 per cent, 
and legal in many States. 

Q. And was it also based upon what you 





company of securing money? 

A. I found the average cost was approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. 

Q. 
debentures and bonds is the nominal inter- 
jest rate expressed in those debentures and 
bonds, is it not? 
| A. That is, the correct rate? 
|; "Q. It is not the effective interest rate? 

No, sir. 

Q. Some of the debentures and bonds were 
issued at a discount? 
| A. They were, and to that extent the in- 
| terest rate would be increased. 

. But you have not so it? 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 


increased 
4.) 


| manufacturers’ sales branches, 204 as 
;agents and brokers, and the remainder 
| was listed under a number of other types 
| Of wholesale distributors. 

| Conditions m New Hampshire 

| The report for New Hampshire reveals 
the existence of 326 wholesale establish- 


poration and its operating subsidiaries were | 


{Gas & Electric Company or some of its con-| 


charged by the Barstow companies of a sim-| 


A number of the prop-| 


tion paid a 2 per cent management fee, | 
whereas the general method of the Associ- | 


last column is shown the interest payable, | 


have learned as to the average cost to the} 


The interest rate you have used on the | 


In these reports are presented such vital | ments in the State with net sales, in 1929 
facts as the number of wholesale estab-|of over $61,000,000. Of the total number 
lishments or places of business of differ-|of establishments, 127 engaged in the dis- 
ent types, net sales for the year, operating | tribution of food products; 70 in the dis- 


jexpenses, men and women employed in 
wholesale trade, salaries and wages paid 
during the year, stocks of merchandise on 
hand, credit sales, and sales to industrial 
consumers. These and many more facts 
are shown separately for each State \and 
|for a number of communities within' the 
State, by kind of business and by type 
of wholesale organization. 

The report for Wisconsin reveals the ex- 
istence of 3,515 wholesale establishments 
in the State with net sales, in 1929, in ex- 


of establishments, 1,003 engaged in the 
distribution of food products; 820 spe- 


products; 277 dealers in livestock; 217 in 
|machinery, equipment, and supplies (ex- 


ing materials (other than metal); 112 in 
automotive products; 82 in dry goods and 
apparel; and 881 in other kinds of trade. 

Of these establishments, 
wholesalers of the conventional type, 688 
were classified as bulk tank stations, 656 
jas assemblers and country buyers, 277 as 
' 





cess of $979,000,000. Of the total number | 
|cialized in the distribution of petroleum | 


|cept electrical); 123 in lumber and build-| 


1,544 were| 


jtribution of petroleum products; 32 in 
| iron and steel scrap and other waste ma- 
terials; 12 in tobacco and tobacco prod- 
jucts; 11 in lumber and building mate- 


equipment, and supplies (except electri- 
cal); and 63 in other kinds of trade. 
Of these establishments, 194 were whole- 
|Salers of the conventional type, 57 were 
| Classified as bulk tank stations, 47 as 
manufacturers’ sales branches, 13 as as- 
semblers and country buyers, and the re- 
mainder was listed under a number of 
other types of wholesale distributors. 

| Many important business facts relating 
to the wholesale trade of the States are 
contained in the Wholesale Trade Bulle- 
tins. These reports are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
;ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., at the price of 5 cents. Remittance 
may be made by postal money order, ex- 
press money order, or check made pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Documents 
or by currency sent at the sender’s risk 
Postage stamps will not be accepted. 





|rials (other than metal); 11 in machinery, | 


Prices Irregular | 
In Mid-August for 
Farm. Products 


Market Gains and Losses for 
Principal Commodities 
Are ‘About Equal, Says 
Agriculture Department 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


96,853 bales compared with 28,156 bales 
for the corresponding week last ‘season. 

Domestic cash wheat markets were un- 
settled in mid-August by the sharp fluctu- 
}ations in prices on sales for future de- 
| livery, although cash Winter wheats were 
still mostly slightly higher than the week 
|earlier. Marketings of ‘Winter wheat 
fell off. x 


Export demand was lacking, but mill} 
| inquiry was fairly active and current of- 
| ferings were readily taken at most points. 
The quality continued unusually high, in- 
spections at Kansas City averaging 12.89 
|per cent protein. Harvesting of Spring 
wheat made rapid progress and market- | 
}ings increased. r 
| The rye market weakened. The 1932 
|domestic crop was estimated Aug. 1 at 
42,453,000 bushels, or ‘about 10,000,000) 
{bushels above last year’s harvest. A} 
larger crop than last season is also in-| 
dicated in Canada. Mill demand was 
fairly active. 


Corn markets fluctuated with wheat, 
but were influenced by changing crop 
conditions and increased country market- 
ings. The estimate Aug. 1 placed the 
1932 crop at 2,819,794,000 bushels. This is 
|only about 256,600,000 bushels over last 
year’s small crop. | 

Cottonseed Meal Higher 


| A sharp advance in cottonseed meal 
featured feedstuffs markets during the 
first of August, influenced largely by the 
prospective short 1932-33 cottonseed sup- 
|ply. Other feeds were mostly unchanged 
to higher. 


Advancing feed grain, butter and egg 
prices lent strength to the general mar- 
ket situation. The price level of feeds 
wa the highest since the latter part* of 
|May, and resulted largely from the re- 
cent strength in cottonseed meal prices. 

Hay markets have continued . ‘to 
strengthen so far this month. The mod- 
erate to light offerings are in good de- 
mand. Receipts of hay at the principal 
marketing centers during July of this 
year were only about 2,300 cars compared 
with nearly 3,500 cars for the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 


New Tops in Cattle Market | 


The recent improvement in the general | 
|cattle market carried the extreme top on 
|fed steers up to $9.75, equaling the best 
figure reached heretofore this seasén. The 
price was paid for choice steers of both 
light and strong weight. 

The liberal margins of profit being 
made by fed steers and the arrival of 
that season of the year when demand 
for stock cattle normally expands, to- 
gether with the small supply of thin 
cattle desirable for the country outlet, 
contributed to the 25 to 50-cent advance 
in stocker and feeder values. The $5 price 
prevailed as the limit of the hog market. | 
Sheep and lamb values fluctuated rather 
narrowly but showed some small gains. 


The volume of wool business is not quite | 
so large as it was earlier in the month 
but the turnover continues rapid. Fleece 
wools were strong and advances of a frac- 
tion of a cent to 1 cent in the grease were 
quite widely distributed over the various 
|grades. All qualities of: graded Territory 
wools sold at slightly higher prices. 

Butter Market Hesitates 


Prices of butter iost a fraction of a cent | 
| per pound in most markets around the 
| middle of the month. The new level failed | 
|to stimulate buyers’ interest, and while 
| there was a certain measure of confidence | 
expressed by many of the operators, the | 
| undertone was nervous and unsettled. 
While the make of butter at the mo- 
|ment is comparatively light, possibilities 
of increases in the Fall have been con- 
| sidered carefully. Pastures throughout 
the Middle West are reported by creamery 
operators to be in fairly good condition 
and indications are that there will be 
| ampie roughage for Winter feeding. 
Trading in butter for future delivery on 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange was 
|more active than for some time. 

| Cheese prices were fractionally advanced 
; in all markets in line with higher country 
| replacement costs. Trading was generally 
only fair, being limited in volume by short 
| Supplies on account of light country offer- 
| ings. Cheese prices in foreign markets 
|have held practically unchanged during 
the past few weeks. 

| Egg Markets Gain 


| Supplies of the better grades of eggs 
| were limited around the middle of the 
;}month; and, as the demand for good 
quality eggs showed but little indication 
|of being affected adversely by advances 
| earlier in the month, prices again moved 
jup, although some lower grades declined 
| Slightly at New York. 

















| At current prices, many dealers are be- 
}ginning to draw on storage supplies, and 
stocks of fresh eggs are showing some 
slight accumulation. 

Prices of most lines of fresh-killed poul- 
|try are nearly unchanged. Receipts of 
{broilers are not running particularly 
heavy, but as buying interest is only mod- 
erate, supplies are fully ample at current 
quotations. , 

Prices of fryers have declined about two 
cents per pound since the first of August. 
The market for fowl is firm for the larger 
sizes, but the smaller sizes are working 
out slowly, and some accumulation is 
| reported. 

Fruits and Vegetables Lower 

Onion prices were mostly lower in mid- 
August. 

Eastern potatoes sold mostly lower in 
city markets. Last report of the season 
|from Missouri showed a cash-track range 
of 40 to 43 cents per 10(-pound sack. 

Lettuce markets showed some recovery 
from the recent low levels. 

Grapc; were lower in central California 
shipping districts. 

City prices of watermelons were mostly 
lower. 

Bushel baskets of best Alberta peaches 
had declined in North Carolina to 90 cents 
-$1. City prices of peaches were lower, 


Indiana House Postpones 
Work Insurance Measure 


Indianapoiis, Ind., Aug. 16. 

The Indiana House has postponed in- 
definitely a bill (H. 620) to provide_a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance with pre- 
miums paid by emplowers, employes and | 
the State. i 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION: 


Survey of Traffic 


Begun in Indiana 


; 
Increase Sought — 
In Compensation 


Joint State and Federal Study ‘ 
Rates in Alabama 


To Determine Comparative 
Uses of Highways 


jing at first but would yield sufficient in- 


jin receiving gas. 


| the memorandum continued. “In this case | 
,|Such a desire is not apparent, the only 
;reference to any local requests being a 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 16. 

A joint survey of traffic on Indiana 
highways has been begun by the State 
Highway Commission and the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads, according to the 
State Highway Director, John J. Brown. 
The cost will be shared equally. 

The survey is a continuation of a pre- 
liminary investigation made last Spring, 
according to Mr. Brown’s assistant, Ralph 
E. Simpson, who stated that the fact was | 
then established that 75 per cent of all 
traffic in the vicinity where the survey | 
was made is on State highways. 

The traffic survey, Mr. Simpson ex- 
plained, establishes without doubt which | 
roads in the State carry the bulk of traf- 
fic. Likewise, it establishes the nature | 
of traffic as regards out-of-State, city and 
county. By the survey the Commission 
determines when a road under State ju- 
risdiction should be given better mainte- 
nance, a cheap form of wearing top or 
high type pavement. It also determines 
ownership of cars and trucks using these 
loads as regards to State or out-ofState. 
The survey further determines whether | 
people of rural districts use the highways | 
more extensively going to the larger shop- 
ping and market centers than city people 
going into the country. 


Need for Gas Ruled 


Essential to Permit 


Commission of New York) 
Finds Demand Is Lacking | 


In Town of Howard 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 16. 

The Public Service Commission will not 
authorize a public utility to insta]l a new 
gas plant unless there is positive evidence 
of local need and desire for gas and it 
can be supplied at a reasonable cost, ac-| 
cording to a memorandum accompanying 
an order denying a petition of the New 
York Central Electric Corporation to con- 
struct a gas plant in the town of Howard. 
The petition was denied without preju- 
dice to a renewal with adequate proof on 
several points raised as the result of the 
evidence received. The company stated 
that the project would not be self sustain- 


come so that no undue burden would be 
placed on. other customers. An analysis 
of the figures did not bear out this fore-| 
cast the Commission said. 


Costs of Product Cited 


According to the company’s estimate, | 
the investment would be $650 per thousand 
cubic feet, which would entail fixed! 
charges of 52 cents per thousand cubic 
feet sold. Adding the cost of production 
and operating expenses, the initial cost of 
gas would be $1.95 per thousand cubic feet 
and even in the third year would be about 
$1.39 per thousand cubic feet, according to 
the memorandum. 

Furthermore, it was stated, there was 
no evidence that the estimated number 
of customers had given any assurance that 


they would take gas and even the com-| 
|pany’s figures were unsupported. No local! 
|people appeared at any of the hearings 


held to show that they were interested 


Demand Considered | 

“The Commission has no desire or in- 
tent to deny possible local.consumers who 
may desire to secure gas that privilege,” 


very general statement by the company’s 
witness. 


Proposed New Schedules 
Submitted for Approval 
Are Said to Average 9 Per 
Cent Higher 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 16, 

The National Council on Compensation 
Insurance has filed an application with 
the State Bureau of Insurance for per- 
mission to apply revised, advanced rates 
for workmen’s compensation insurance in 
the State, according to Frank H. Spears, 
chief compensation insurance clerk of the 
Bureau. The proposed rates submitted 
for approval represent an average in- 
crease of 9.2 per cent over present manual 
rates, he said. 

The request is also made by the Na- 
tional Council that the increased rates, if 
approved, be made effective on all out- 
standing policies as well as on new and 
renewal policies on and after the date 
of approval. The application, it is stated, 
is part of the nation-wide emergency pro- 
gram. 

Much data has been collected and sub- 


|mitted to the State Insurance Bureau in 


support of the requested increase. Con- 
siderable time will be required for the 
Bureau to analyze this material, Mr. 
Spears said, but when it is done a hear- 
ing will be held to give everyone inter= 
ested a chance to testify in support of or 
in opposition to the proposal. 

The law places upon the Insurance Bu- 
reau the duty of approving rates that are 
reasonable, adequate and not excessive. 


Market for Potato Crop 
Is Sought by New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 16, 

Organization of a cooperative move- 
ment for the marketing of the bumper 
crop of New Jersey potatoes was an- 
nounced today by Governor Moore. At 
the same time the Governor called upon 
the people of the State to aid the farm< 
ers by purchase of the crop. 

A group of citizens representing the 
producers, distributors and bankers is be< 
ing formed, said the Governor, to co- 
ordinate in stabilizing prices and pro- 
moting the sale of potatoes. Conferences 
have been held, he disclosed, with chain 
store representatives and independent 
merchants in disposing of the exceptional 
yield and the State Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration has been requested to make 


|use of potatoes to the limit in supplying 
|needy families with food. 


The present crop was described by the 
Governor as “one of the finest ever pro- 
duced in this State,” but due to lack of 
appreciation of the relative food value of 
the tubers, he added, a financial crisis in 
which the growers may not receive the 
production costs is threatened. 


be some postive evidence of local need 
and desire for gas, but clearer evidence 
that it can be supplied at a reasonable 
cost which will not put a burden on other 
consumers of the company. This applica- 
tion has the appearance of a desire to 
preempt the territory. No assurance was 
given as to when construction would be 
begun or gas served.” 
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“We think that there should not only 


THIRTY LAMBS 
TO THE COYOTE 


Tuere is plenty for the wool 


grower to worry about. 


Agricultural marketing, 


labor and distribution problems, development of 
the breeds, improvement of the industry, are a few 
of the important phases covered in 


The Topical Survey 


Written by government experts, it tells 


what is being done in this field, in the 
new series on 


WOOL 


Beginning Today 


Educational Department 


he Aunited States Daily 





RAILROADS . 


Low Cotton Rates 
Are Proposed to 
» Stimulate Cargo 


“Southern and Southwestern 
Railroads Explain Sched- 
ule Revision at Hearing 
Called by I. C. C. 


Representatives of Southern and South- 
western railroads met with members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
informal conference, Aug. 16, to discuss 
tariffs of the carriers proposing sharp 
freight rate cuts on cotton from Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee 


» 


rts, particularly New Orleans, and to} 
New England and Canada, to offset motor | 
truck and barge competition. 


. . FINANCE 


Foreign Demand Small 
For Apples and Pears 


American Crop Without Seri- 
ous Competition Abroad 


Is Same Despite 


Increased Herds 


Output Shews Only Slight 
Change Although 4 Per 
Cent Increase Is Noted in 


With indications at present that the 
|apple and pear crops in the chief export- 
ing countries will be smaller than those 
of last year, export prospects for Amer- 
ican apples and pears are most encourag- 
ing than at this time last year, it was 
stated, Aug. 16, by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Milk Production |Prepesed Reports | Higher Duties Expected to Cut |Traffiein Month 
American Shipments to Cuba 


In Rail Rate Cases 


Examiners’ Recommendations 
In Proceeding Are Made 
Public by I. C, C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Aug. 16 made public examiners’ proposed 
reports in rate cases, which are .sum- 


marized as follows: economic depression. The Nation, there- 


The statement follows in full text: 

Present indications are that apple and 
pear crops in the chief exporting coun- 
tries will be smaller than those of last 
year. Consequently the quantities avail- 
able for export should be considerably less 
than in the 1931-32 season. In addition, 
smaller crops are in prospect in a number 
of the chief importing countries. 

From the point of view of competitive 


pects for American apples and pears are 
more encouraging than at this time last 
year. Prospects for apples are the more 


| Number of Cows 


| Despite an increase in dairy herds on 
farms, particularly within the past few 
months, there has beeg little change in the 
| quantity of milk produted in the last sev- 
eral months'’as compared with the same 
|period last year, according to a statement 


| just issued by the Department of Agri- | 
and Mississippi origins to certain Gulf |foreign supplies, therefore, export pros-| culture. 


| Reports covering 150,000 farms with 
more than 1,000,000 milk cows, it was 
'stated, show that the number of cows is 


Butter; No. 16750.—National Poultry, But- 
ter & Egg Association v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad. Rates on butter, eggs, dressed 
poultry, and live poultry, in cartoads, be- 
tween points in western trunk-line terri- 
tory, between points in official territory, and 
between points in western trunk-line ter- 
ritory, on the one hand, and official terri- 
tory, on the other hand, found not to have 
been, or to be, unreasonable, except from 
_—- in certain portions of Wyoming and 

issourl. Reasonable bases of rates pre- 
scribed for the future from points in Wy- 
oming and Missouri. 

Petroleum: No, 24827.—Southport Corpora- 
tion, Inc., v. Louisiana Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company. .Transit charge of $6.30 per 
outbound’ carload of petroleum and its 
roducts, for export, at Southport, La., 
ound not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 


ifore, did not confine its revenue raising 
| legislation to import duties but added nu- 
| merous consumption taxes on sales to pro- 
vide more funds for running the Govern- 
ment. r 

The import duties soon to be effective 
increases the rates on various products 
including glass and glassware, safety ra- 
zor blades, aluminum foil (reducing the 
duty on aluminum foil when litho- 
graphed), most textiles and made-up arti- 
cles of cotton, linen and other vegetable 
fibers, and rayon, oleaginous seeds, cod- 
fish and hake, condensed and evaporated 
milk, cheese, garbanzos, cocoa and prod- 


Markets, Already Curtailed, Will Be Further 
~ Reduced, Says Commerce Department 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


per 100 kilos ($4), codfish and hake, $4.125 
per 100 kilos ($3); garbanzos (chickpeas), 
$2 per 100 gross kilos ($1.76); cocoa ground 
or in paste form, without mixture, and 
chocolate, bonbons, pastilles, candies and 
other sweets in which cocoa or chocolate 
form a part, 64 cents per kilo (32 cents); 
cocoa mixed with milk in powdered form, 
sugar, flour or meal or any food, products, 
80 cents per kilo (48 cents); sesame seed, 
peanuts and castor oil beans, $3.15 per 100 
gross kilos ($1.82); shelled peanuts and 


| 


seed, copra or cocoanuts and others, $3.15 
per 100 gross kilos ($0.175); dried cocoa- 


other shelled seeds, $4.90 per 100 STOSS | 
kilos ($1.82); African palm nuts, -cotton 


| 


SHIPPING. . . AVIATION 


At Panama Canal 
Further Reduced 


July Commercial Transits 
Lowest for Year, With 
Decrease in Average of 
Tolls Collections 


During July, 1932, 326 commercial ves- 
sels and six small nonseagoing launches 
under 20 tons measurement transited the 
Panama Canal. Tolls on the commercial 
vessels aggregated $1,468,728.36, and on 
the launches, $40.21, of a total tolls collec- 
tion of $1,468,768.57. 


The daily average of commercial ves- 
sels was 10.52, and the daily average tolls 


s kilos ($0.175). | 
Tariffs proposing drastic changes in the | favorable of the two. Demand conditions, /now 4 per cent greater than at this time} missed. ucts prepared with cocoa, hats for women| nut, $4.20 per 100 gross kilos $ collection was $47,378.33, 


however, are generally poor. 

During the season just closed price 
levels continued to decline throughout the 
world, unemployment increased, financial 


rates, rules and regulations of the roads 
applicable to cotton shipments have been 
‘filed with the Commission to become ef- 
fective Aug. 27 and Sept. 6. The confer- 








ence was called to determine if such rates | 5! ; 
di rolonged | riers. were raised. These combined to re- 
should be suspended pending P . | strict purchasing power and the free flow 
Situation Considered Emergency Shipments of American apples 
In view of the fact that the 1932 cotton. poate baa cn euestaaan Zociieretnes, BE 
shipping season commences about Sept. 1./o¢ the sanitary regulations and the re- 
uation demanded emergency treatment | pears which were adopted by the fruit in- 
and called a conference of the railroads, dustry this Spring. 
shippers, and other parties involved in| ae et gt RS 
rates should be suspended. S ll M Vy. ] 
The carriers propose to put into effect, ma ofor. esse S 
a carload system of rates with varying | 
25.000 to 65,000 pounds in lieu of the pres- 
ent “any quantity” rates in effect. | ie ge 
cials of the roads told the Commission 
"I ‘Numbers Given to 261,000 
‘sufficient tonnage be returned to the car-| 
Such Crafts; Increase of 
pation in the cotton shipping business. 
Unless such traffic is returned, the Com- | 
mission was advised, the carriers will be | 
hauling. ;commerce are increasing in popularity 
Fixed Differential Rates }and have reached a record total, accord- 
The carload basis would be rated at’! ing to a’Department of Commerce state- 
steadily less as the weight of the ship-| boats have been given numbers for iden- 
ment was increased. For example, a 35,-| tification purposes, an increase of more 
000-pound shipment would be rated at 9 | than 100 per cent since the first record 
ment of 25,000 pounds carload minimum, | ment follows in full text: 
one for 50,000 pounds, 15 cents per 100| Nearly 2,500 vessels were added to the 
pounds cheaper than the ected Bre. magel fleet of America in the six 


investigation by the Commission. at ainitin. 

and 
‘the Commission announced that the sit- | striction on shipping ungraded apples and 
the proceedings, to determine whether the | 
minimum carload weights,.ranging from | Reach Record Tota 
that only by such drastic changes could 
riers to justify their continued partici- | ’ 

100 Per Cent Since 191 
forced to retire entirely from cotton; Smalf motor vessels for pleasure and 
fixed differentials, the rate becoming ment Aug. 16. Nearly 261,000 of these 
cents per 100 pounds less than the ship-|of them was made in 1919. The state- 
shipment, while a 65,000-pound shipment |months ended June 30, 1932, according to 


would be 20 cents per 100 pounds less; Arthur J. Tyrer, Assistant Director of the 
than the lowest minimum. ;}Commerce Department’s Bureau of Navi- 

H. H. Larimore, commerce attorney for| gation and Steamboat Inspection, in his 
the Missouri Pacific Rafiroad, outlined the|report which showed that- 260,983 small, 
situation before the presiding Commis-| undocumented vessels have been given 
sioners, Clyde B. Aitchison and Hugh Tate. numbers for the purpose of identification. 
He was followed by J. R. Staley, assistant | This is an all-time record number. These 
general freight agent for the same car-j| vessels are too small to be documented, 
rier, who declared that despite a gain} and in general include all the small craft, 
in cotton production in the United States| Propelled in whole or in part by ma- 
the Missouri Pacific’s cotton revenues have | chinery. 


fallen off from $3,000,050 to $1,000,000 per Numbered for Identification 


shifts occurred and additional trade bar-| 


year. 
Schedule to be Experimental 

It was explained that the proposed re- 
duced rates are experimental in nature 
and will expire July 1, 1933, unless re- 
newed by the roads involved. 

Representaives of barge lines were pres- | 
ent at the conference to oppose the pro- 
posal of the carriers to change the present 
basis of making cotton rates, as were 
shippers in territory not affected by the 
rates, who charged that the proposal would 
result in unjust discrimination. 

In this connection, Mr. Staley declared 
that if there is discrimination it can be 
“ironed out” later, but that the present 
emergency situation should first be met 


if the carriers were to continue hauling 
cotton. 


Merger Proposals Conflict 
With Plans of Other Roads 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a of commerce endorsing the construc- 
ion. 

In the so-called “four-yarty plan” ~of 
the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, New 
York Central, and Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroads, proposing to group the rail 
properties of eastern territory into four 
competitive systems, the Wheeling is al- 
located to the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate group and the Western Maryland to 
the Baltimore & Ohio system, both of 
which have substantial interests in the 
lines involved. 

While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission did not approve the plan in full, 
it did so in its major aspects, including 
the allocation of the Wheeling and the 
Western Maryland as sought by the trunk 
lines. For this reason, the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia’s applications are at vari- 
ance both with the plan of the trunk 
lines and with that of the Commission. 

Since the filing of the two applications, 
the Pennroad Corporation, whose stock- 
holders also are stockholders of the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad, has acquired a majority 
of the stock of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, and the question of Pennsyl- 
vania control of the P. & W. Va., entered 
into hearings on that road’s application 
to acquire the Wheeling. 

At that time the Commission had put 
itself on record as favoring “five” instead 
of “four” system in the East, the fifth 
system to be built up around the Wabash 
and Seaboard Air Line railroads, both of 
which are now in receivership. 

During the Wheeling acquisition hear- 
ings, Frank E. Taplin, president of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, offered to 
form the “fifth” system if the Commis- 
sion would approve his application to buy 
the Wheeling. He proposed to form a new 
company, which, he said, would purchase 
back from the Pennroad the P. & W. Va. 
stock held by it, and then would buy the 
Wabash and Western Maryland roads. 
Such an alignment, said Mr. Taplin, would 
open up a new short route from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Seaboard at Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Loree’s proposal also contemplated 
a new short route to the sea from the 
Lakes and involved plans for another 
fifth system, or as he suggested, the line 
in question could be used by all existing 
trunk lines in the East as a short cut 
over their existing trackage. 

Commission approval of the four-system 
line-up for the East has thrown all three 
of these proposals into the discard, but 
no action has as yet been taken looking 
toward a dismissal of those applications 


Aqueduct Planned in Sicily 
Plans are under way for the construc- 
tion of an extensive aquedquct in the Prov- 


ince of Agrigento, Sicily, at an estimated | Power: 20 kw. each transmitter. 3. Emission: | ™°"** 


cost of 40,000,000 lire ($2,104,000 at par of 
exchange), which will serve seven com- 
munities of the province that heretofore 
have been inadequately supplied.—‘De- 
partmen* of Commerce.) 


“These numbers are placed on the bows 
of the motor boats for identification pur- 
poses,” said Mr. Tyer, “and serve to locate 
the owner in case of disaster and to pro- | 
tect the vessel against theft much as do 
license plates on an automobile.” 

An indication of the increased popu- 
larity of small motor vessels for pleasure, 
and for commerce in a small way, is the 
fact that the number of these recorded 
vessels has increased more than 100 per 
cent since the first record was made in 
1919. 

The 260,983 small vessels now numbered 
does not include any motor boats on in- 
land waters of the States. It is probable, 
said Mr. Tyrer, that throughout the coun- 
try, excluding the inland State waters, 
there are approximately 300,000 of these‘ 
small vessels. It is impossible to make 
an accurate estimate of this clas sof boats 
which would include the inland waters, | 
he said. 

Detecting Safety Violators 

Under the Motor Boat Act of June 9,, 
1910, the Bureau of Navigation was em- 
powered to see to it that such vessels 
carried proper life saving equipment and | 
otherwise complied with the navigation | 
laws. In the absence of numbers to iden- 
tify boats, there was no way for the in- 
Specting officer to establish definitely the | 
identity of the owner of a vessel. | 
; The owners developed the habit of giv- 
ing fictitious names when an inspector | 
found them violating the law. This prac- 
tice expanded until in the district of New 
York alone about-25 per cent of the names | 
reported by inspectors were fictitious. This 
practice virtually has been eliminated by 
the numbering act. 


| 
| 


Are Announced 


EN new transmitters for point-to-point 


T 


were authorized Aug. 16 by decision of the Federal Radio Commission. 


Broadcasting and Wireless D 


last year, but milk production as of Aug. 
1 was 3 per cent less per cow than a year 
ago. The statement follows in full text: 
| We have recently finished summarizing 
‘the reports on livestock numbers which 
|rural mail carriers collected from farm- | 
ers all over the country early in June. 
Our experience has been that these re- 
ports covering as they do 150,000 farms} 
with over 1,000,000 milk cows, reflect pretty | 
well the changes taking place on the farms | 
in the country as a whole. 


| Herds Being Increased 
| Here is what is happening in the dairy | 
|herds on these farms. Farmers have been 
jincreasing their dairy herds since 1928, 
jbut the increase during the past few 
|months has probably been greater than at 
jany time during that period. The num-| 
ber of milk cows has increased in all) 
|parts of the country and is now nearly 4| 
per cent above the numbers on farms a 
year ago. | 

Dairymen are always. adding heifers to 
|their herds and selling old cows. They | 
|are now adding fewer heifers than during | 
the past two years and are saving a smal- 
ler proportion of Spring calves for milk 
|cows. But they have also been culling out | 
a smaller proportion of the old.cows than 
}in any of the past 10 years. Farmers who 
| reported their plans to us in June expected 
{to sell for slaughter slightly fewer milk 
céws during the six months following than | 
|they expected to dispose of during the 
|/same months last year. These plans, of 


Strawberries: No. 24644 and Related Cases. 
—Sweeney, Lynes & Company vy. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Rates and charges on 
fresh strawberries, in carloads, from ship- 
ping points in Virginia, Maryland and Del- 
aware to Boston and Worcester, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I., found unreasonable and 
reparation awarded, following Peninsula 
Produce Exch. v. Pennsylvania R. Co., 160 
EO. @.' 3. 

Beans: No. 24919.—Colorado’* Milling & 
Elevator Company v. Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Rate charged on dried beans, in car- 
loads, from points in Idaho on the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad to Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif., found applicable and the 
applicable rate prior to Nov. 20, 1931, found 
unreasonable. Waiver of outstanding un- 
dercharges authorized and reparation 
awarded. 

Glass: No. 25145.—Western Trading Com- 
pany v. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway. Rate charged on a less- 
than-carload shipment of lettered glass 
signs from Cincinnati, Ohio, to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Coal: No, 24448.—Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of Idaho v. Oregon Short 
Line Railroad. 1. Rates on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines in the Rock 
Springs-Kemmerer district in Wyoming and 
the Castle!Gate district in Utah to destina- 
tions in Idaho, with certain execptions, 
found not unreasonable. 


and children and hat shapes and forms, 
and newsprint paper except when im- 
ported by newspapers for their own use, 
and establishes a series ef consumption 
taxes affecting safety razon blades, choco- 
late, smoked ham, butter and cheese, ole- 
|aginous seeds, soaps, and articles of knit 
cotton, silk and artifical silk or. rayon, 
whether imported or of domestic manu- 
| facture. 
Cuba has thus added to the fundamen- 
|tal changes in her economic policy. In 
her efforts to counteract the effects of the 
depressed sugar industry, her leaders have 
turned to new sources of wealth and 
means of producing it. The result has 
been a drastic reduction in American ex- 
ports to Cuba of commodities formerly 
regarded as indispensible to that country’s 
‘nationals in that they were not produced 
tin Cuba. \ | 
Encouraged by high tariff protection, | 
| capital for production to supply the do- 
|mestic market has gone to Cuba to a con- 
| siderable extent. American manufacturers 
who found it difficult to meet previous 
2. Rates on lump coal, in carloads, from | tariff requirements will find it even more} 
ee 2 — aan = . a | difficult after Aug. 19. - —, 
Sulaiman ana Game Gale a. therefore, that investigation that have 
to certain maincline and branck line points |been going on by corporations of the 
—— = Short Bo mamoed in Tdsho | United States, looking to establishment = 
named in the report found unreasonable. | branch factories in Cuba may go forwar 
we Classification ‘of “coal |on a more extensive scale as a result of 
the new program of duties. 


3. Classification of coal by sizes main- 
Permanency gf Effect 








course, are subject to change. 
| Last year, the price of dairy products 
| improved after the first of June while feed | 
prices and beef prices dropped and farmers | 
did not sell as many cows as they ap-| 
parently intended to sell when they re- 
ported. This year we cannot be sure just | 
what they will do. But it is worth noting; 
that even early June when the price of | 
butterfat was down around 14‘ cents per) 
pound farmers were not planning to cull 
out even the usual number of cows. There 
are signs that they will increase culling | 
soon. Until they do begin to cull out cows 
faster than they add heifers to the herds | 
the number of milk cows will continue to | 
increase. | 
Production Little Changed 

Now, one of the strange things about 
the present situation is that although the 
number of milk cows is increasing in all 
parts of the country, for several months, 
the quantity of milk produced has aver-| 
aged about the same as in those months 
last year. This is because production per 
cow has been surprisingly low. The mil- 
lion milk cows reported to us in June were 
producing nearly 4 per cent less milk per 


|cow than were the cows reported on the 


same date last year. Production since 
June cannot be measured quite so ac- 
curately. However, our crop correspond- 
ents, who report each month, were secur- 
ing 3‘ per cent less milk per cow on June 
1 than on that date last year, 5 per cent 
less than last year on July 1 and nearly 3 
per cent less on Aug. 1. Milk production per 
cow on Aug. 1 was by far the lowest 
production reported for that date during 
any of the seven years for which we have 
records. 

At times in the past, when prices of 
dairy products were low, farmers have cut 
production by letting more calves suck. 
This is not the cause of the low produc- | 
tion per cow now because the proportion 
of cows being sucked by calves was about 
the same as on Aug. 1 last year. How- 
ever, the percentage of cows being milked 
has decreased by about 1 per cent and| 
the proportion of the cows dry has in- 
creased by about the same amount. This 
is natural. We would expect more dry 
cows at this time since an increased pro- 
portion of the cows are due to freshen in 
the Fall. 

Sintte 1929 an increased proportion of 
cows freshening in the Fall has caused 


ecisions 
by Radio Commission 


radio communication in foreign countries 
The 


transmitters, granted to the Mackay Radio & Telegraph Company, will be located 


in Austria, Hungary, Peru, Colombia, Honolulu 


granted 35 miscellaneous a 
Commission actions. The decisions, and 

Applications Granted: 

KTAB, Associated Broadcasters, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., granted authority to install 
uutomatic frequency control. 

WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jackson, 
Miss., gramted authority to remain off the 
air for approximately 24 hours while making 
certain changes in transmitting apparatus. 

WCDA, Italian Educational Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., granted permis- 
sion to rebroadcast Arlington time signals 
in accordance with Rule 177. 

WMSG, Madison Square Garden Broadcast- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., granted au- 
thority to robroadcast Arlington time signals 
in accordance with Rule 177. 

WBNX, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., granted authority to rebroadcast Ar- 
vagton time signals in accordance with Rule 

WBT. Station WBT, Inc., Charlotte. N. C., 
granted authority for a 10 day extension of 
special authority to test with power of 50 
kw. between I a. m. and 6 a. m. Eastern 
Standard Time. 

+ + 


+ 
WESG, W. Neal Parker and Herbert H. Met- 
calfe, Glens Falls, N. Y., granted permission 
to discontinue operation from Aug. 15 to 


Sept. 15, 1932. 
St. Joseph. Mo., granted au- 


KGBX Inc., 
thority to suspend operation during period 


of moving station to Springfield, Mo., from| 


midnight Aug. 13 to 8 p 
WISN, The Evening Wisconsin Co.,~ Mil- 
waukee, Wis., granted voluntary assignment 
of license to American Radio News Corp. 
WIQ and WMS, Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
;}Co. WMD and WIH Inc., Sayville, N. Y., 
granted construction permit for installation 
}of four new transmitters as follows: 1. Fre- 
quencies, call letters and points of communi- 
cation: Transmitter No. 1, 6927.5 ke., WIH 
Vienna, Austria and Budapest, Hungary. 
Transmitter No. 2, 9070 kc., WIQ, Lima, Peru 
and Bogota, Colombia. Transmitter No. 3, 
18780 kc., WMD, Bogota, Colombia. Transmit- 
iter No. 4, 20300 kc.. WMS, Lima, Peru. 


m. Aug. 27, 1932. 


Al and A2. 4. Frequency tolerance: 
;}cent subject to Rule 227: 5. 
Federal Telegraph Co., VT Oscilla 
flier. 

+ 


a 
KWQ and KNW, Mackay Radio & Tel 
KWJ and KNK & two Inc., 


05 per 
Equipment: 
tor, Ampli- 


Co., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


ede 


, China, and Japan. Other decisions 


pplications, set 3 cases for hearing, and ratified 6 previous 


applications made public Aug. 16, follow: 


New stations. Granted construction permit 
for installation of six new transmitters as 
follows: 1. Frequencies, call letters and 
points of communication: Transmitter No. 1, 
6875 ke.. KNK, Honolulu, T. H. Transmitter 
No. 2, 13000 kc.. KWJ, Honolulu, T. H. Trans- 
mitter No. 3, 13960 kc., KNW. Honolulu, T. H. 
and Japan. Transmitter No. 4. 18260 kc.. KWQ. 
Honolulu, T H, Transmitter No. 5, 17140 kc., 
(new) China and Japan. Transmitter No. 6, 
19560 kc., (new) China and Japan. 2. Power: 
20 kw. each trahsmitter. 3. Emission: Al and 
,;A2. 4. Frequency tolerance: 05 per cent 
subject to Rule 227. 5. Equipment: Federal 
Telegraph Co., VT Oscillator, Amplifier. 
- -~+ + 

W8XL, The WGAR Broadcasting Co., Cuya- 
| hoga Heights Village, O., granted modification 
| of construction ,permit (experimental visual 
broadcasting) for extension of completion date 
of construction permit from Aug. 25, 1932 to 
Aug. 25, 1933. 

WLXD, Submarine Signal Co., Boston, Mass 
granted modification of license (experimental, 
| general experimental) as follows: Emission: 
Al, A2, A3 and special, provided the maximum 
communication band width plus tolerance 


does not exceed the frequency separation 
band width. 


| WHQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
| Point, N. Y. granted modification of license 
| (fixed public point to point telegraph) as fol- 
lows: Primary points of communication: 
Brussels, Vierna and London. Equipment: 
Normal transmitter No. 38 

WER, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
(fixed public point to point telegraph) as fol- 
{OWS: Primary points of communication: 
Brussels and London. 

WQJ. RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
|}Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 
| (fixed public point to point telegraph) as fol- 
| lows: Primary points of 
| Paris, Angora, Teheran and Beyrouth. Equip- 

Normal transmitter No. 49. 

+++ 

W2XC, Federal Telegraph Co., Newark, N. J., 
granted license to cover construction permit 
{as follows: Frequencies: 34600, 410000, 51400, 
800000 to 300000, 1000000 to 3000000 kc. Power: 
509 w. Emission: Al, A2, A3 and special pro- 
vided the maximum communication band 


tained for rate-making purposes from and 
On Markets in Cuba 


to these points found not unreasonable. 
Pipe: No. 19898.—Western Carolina Ship- 
pers’ Association v. Asheville Southern Rail- 
way. Upon further hearing for the sole 
purpose of determining the amount of rep- 
won < so ar the Snaue a There is some ground for belief that 
e original report herein, 174 I. C. C. 353, | arkets 
reparation due to complainant, Kelly-Wilson |*he new rates will ae sea beat pee 
Company, found to be $603.28 and the | Which exporters of the Unite ates c 
amouns due United States Pipe & Foundry | never recover. Attention is called to this 
ompany, intervener, found to be $425.52, ibli y’ 
both with interest. possiblity because there is evidence already 
}of permanent trade losses resulting from 
earlier tariff enactments. at 
Development of the domestic industries 
in Cuba has been started and those who 
ventured their capital continuously de- 
| mand of their Government that protection | 
-|be given them. To withdraw the protec- | 
tion would mean wrecking the new indus- 
| tries, and thus far the policy of the Cuban | 
| Congress has been to go ahead and main- 





Automobiles: No. 25102.—Ostenberg Motor 
Company v. Alton Railroad. Rates on pas- 
senger automobiles and extra parts, in 
carloads, and on mixed carloads-of passen- 
ger automobiles, extra parts, and freight 
automobiles and chassis, from Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Lansing, Mich., to Salina, Kans., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


progressively lower Summer production 
per cow and higher production in the late 


, | licensed 


communication: } 


Fall and early Winter months. 

In parts of the country, the present 
feed and price situation is tending to 
lower production. True, the condition of 
pastures in dairy States on Aug. 1 was 
somewhat better than in either of the past 
two years and pastures were furnishing a 
larger proportion of the feed than on Aug 
1 last year, but conditions were still sub- 
stantialiy below average for that date. 
Prices of dairy products were not encour- 
aging heavy feeding and dairymen were 
feeding 6 per ceni less grain per milk cow 
than on Aug. 1 last year. 

Although milk production has been be- 
low that of last year during the past few 
months we shouid not lose sight of the 
fact that if prices become more favorable 
dairymen could now produce much more 
milk than in any of the last few years. 
With more cows on farms, more cows com- 


ing into production during the Fall and | 


with prospects for a large and fairly well- 
distributed feed grain crop, there is likely 
to be plenty of milk to supply the present 
reduced demand for dairy products. 


| tain the walls against imports high enough | 
to enable domestic producers to continue. 

The new rates of import duty to the) 
| United States are as follows, old rates be- | 
ing shown in parentheses: 

Glass and Metai Products.—Ornaments | 
or fancy articles of ordinary er common 
glass for use with lamps made in Cuba, 
$4.125 per 100 kilos ($2.25); tableware of 
ordinary glass, colorless or artificially col- 
|ored, not worked, engraved, gilded nor 
| ornamented, $5.01 per 100 kilos ($1.875); 
the same, worked, engraved gilded or or- | 
namented, $8.01 per 100 kilos ($7.50); or- | 
naments or fancy articles of ordinary | 
glass, colorless or artificially colored, $12 | 
per kilo ($2.25); safety razor blades, 
‘wholly or partially manufactured, $2.10 
per kilo (42 cents); aluminum in fine 
sheets, $6 per 1100 kilos ($4); and the 
|same, with lithographed stampings or | 
| other work, 24 cents per kilo ($1.05). 

Foodstuffs and Oil Seeds.—Cheese, $12 | 
per 100 kilos plus 6 per cent ad valorem | 
($9.60 plus 6 per cent ad valorem); con-| 
densed, evaporated, or concentrated milk, | 
with or without sugar, and cream, $5.70 


dye soaps, $1.55 per hundred kilos. 


Schedules Affecting 


Textile Products 

Textiles and Manufactures.—Cotton cloth 
containing rayon threads up to one-fifth 
of the total threads of the fabric. will be 
dutiable under the cotton cloth schedule 
plus a surcharge of 70 per cent of the 


ton sacks imported as containers for re- 
fined sugar are exempted from this sur- 
charge. When the proportion of rayon 
threads exceeds one-fifth of the total 
thread count of the fabric, duty will be 
assessed in the rayon cloth schedule. 

The entire schedule of cotton cloth and 
manufactures, with the exception of cot- 
ton ribbon and trimmings not for orna- 
mental purposes and cotton cloth for mak- 
ing sacks and cotton wicks, will be in- 
creased by a blanket surcharge of 30 per 
cent of the former duties. 


moved from the silk schedule and here- 
after will be clasisfied under the schedule 
of linen and other vegetable fibers. Rayon 
thread and yarn will be dutiable under a 
new tariff item at $0.14 per kilo, instead 
of 15 per cent ad valorem, under the silk 
schedule. Stockings, socks, gloves, and 
other small articles of linen and other 
vegetable fibers and rayon are increased 
from a basic duty of $1.575 to $3.85 per net 
kilo. 

The entire schedule of cloth and manu- 
factures of linen and other vegetable 
fibers, including rayon, except ribbons and 
trimmings not for ornamental purposes, 
and reins, bridles, and other braided man- 
ufactures and cords and soles for sandals, 


of 30 per cent of the former duties. 
Consumption Faxes 
And Goods Affected 


Miscellaneous——Hats and bonnets for 


ad valorem (40 per cent ad valorem); hat 
crewns and shapes, 16 per cent ad valorem 


(free). 


consumption taxes, levied on the gross 
weight, and collected at the customhouse 
of entry on imported goods and at the 
factory in the case of domestic goods, are 
as follows: 

Chocolate, $0.02 per pound; butter and 
cheese, $3 per hundred kilo; smoked ham, 


oleaginous seeds, $0.06 per hundred kilos. 

Safety razor blades, 1/4 cent each; knit 
articles of cotton with ordinary Sewing, 
$0.30 per kilo or fraction thereof; the 
same, with double or fine sewing, $0.40 per 
kilo or fraction thereof; knit articles of 
artificial silk, $0.65 per kilo or fraction 
thereof; and knit articles of silk, 20 per 
cent of value. 

Soap in perfumed bars for bath or 
toilet, in perfumed poweder or liquid form 
in cakes for bath or toilet, wrapped or 
not, whether perfumed or not, and me- 
dicinal soaps and castile or marsella, $8.25 
per hundred kilos; and ordinary laundry 
or scouring soap, in paste or liquid, cakes, 
bars, sheets or flakes or in powder, and 





width plus tolerance does not exceed™ the | 


frequency separation band width. 


W8XAW, West Virginia University, Depart- | 


ment of Physics, Portable in W. Va., initial 
location, Morgantown, W. Va., granted license 


t®0 cover construction permit as follows: Fre-| 


quencies: 1594, 2398, 3492.5, 4797.5,6425, 8655, 
12862.5, 17310, 23100, 25700, 26000, 27100, 34600, 
41000, 51400, 60000-400000, 401000 and above. 
Power: 200 w. Emission: Al, A2, A3 and 
special, provided the maximum communica- 
tion band width plus tolerance does not ex- 
ceed the frequency separation band width. 


KGPJ, City of Beaumont, Beaumont, Tex.., | 


granted license to cover construction permit 
as follows: Frequency 1712 kc. Power: 100 w. 
Emission: A3. To serve all municipalities in 
Jefferson County. 

-~+ + 

WAEJ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Springfield, 
Ill., granted license to cover construction per- 
mit (aviation.-aeronautics) as follows: Fre- 
quencies: 3232.5, 3242.5, 3447.5, 3457.5, 3467.5, 
3485, 3257.5, 5602.5, 5612.5, 5632.5 kc., unlimited. 
2222.5, 4917.5 ke., day only. Power: 50 w. 
Emission: Al, A2, A3. Points of communica- 
tion: Primarily with Brown Chain aircraft. 

KGUB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Houston, 
Tex., granted license to cover construction 
permit as follows: Frequencies: 3232.5, 3242.5, 
3447.5, 3457.5, 3467.5, 3485, 3257.5, 5602.5, 5612.5, 
5632.5 kc., unlimited. 3222.5, 4917.5 kc., day 
only. Power: 50 w. Emission, Al, A2, A3. 
Points of communication: Primarily with 
Brown Chain aircraft. 

WAEJ, Aeronautteal Radio, Inc., Springfield, 
Ill., granted license to cover construction per- 
mit 2316, 2356, 4115 kce., 50 w., Al emission. 

American Airways, Inc., Airplane NC-12122, 
granted license as follows: Frequencies: 3105, 
3232.5, 3242.5, 3257.5, 3447.5, 3457.5, 3467.5, 3485, 
5602.5, 5612.5, 5632.5 kce.. day only ;power 50 w., 
emission A3. For communication with Brown 
Chain Staitons. 

American Airways, 


Inc., 
censes as follOws: 


Frequencies: 
5612.5, 5632.5 ke., unlimited. 3222.5 ke., day 
only; 4917.5 ke. day only; power, 50 w., 
emission A3. For communication with Brown 
Chain Stations. 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 


tions to use frequency 4442.5 kc. (day only) 
for period ending Dec. 15, 1932. 
~ + + 

WIXAU, WIXAV, WIXAL, Short Wave & 
Television Co., Boston, Mass., granted au- 
thority to Sept. 10, 1932, to use all regularly 

frequencies and in addition 1594, 
2398, \3492.5, 4797.5 and 6425 kc. Power as 
specified in existing license. Emission: 
| A2, A3 and special, 
communication band width plus 
does not exceed the 
band width. 
WIXAV, 


tolerance 
frequency separation 
Short 


Wave & Television Co., 


Boston, Mass., granted authority to Sept. 10,| 
1932, to use all regularly licensed frequencies | 


ana yg ad 2398, 3492.5, 4797.5, 6425, 
| , 2.5, 1 23100, 25700, 26000, 27100, 
34600, 41000, 60000-400000, 
Power as specified in existing license. 
sion: Al, A2, A3 and special, 
maximum, communication band width 
tolerance does not exceed the fre 
aration band width 
WIXAV. Short 
Boston, Mass., 
WIXAU. 


W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N.Y., granted authority to operate on 
irequencies 747 and 14940 ke. for additional 
10 days to continue special tests. 

a me 

Designated for Hearing: 

H. Verne Spencer 


struction’ permit for new station to operate 
on 590 ke., 250 w., daytime . 


KROW, Educational Broadcasting Corp., 


Emis- 


plus 
quency sep- 


Wave 


& Television Co., 
granted 


same authority as 


‘ 


Greensburg, Pa., con- 


granted nine li- | 
3105, 3232.5, | 
3242.5, 3257.5, 3447.5, 3457.5, 3467.5, 3485, 5602.5, 


> Statins on Green | 
;Chain, granted authority (temporary) for all 
Green Chain aircraft and aeronautical sta-| 


Al, | 
provided the maximum | 


401000 and above. | 


provided the} 


Oakland, Calif., request for modification of 
license to change hours. of operation from | 
sharing with KFWI to unlimited time. (Facil- | 
ities KFWI.) 

WFAB, Defenders of Truth Society, Inc., 
New York., N. Y., request for voluntary as-| 
signment of license to Fifth Avenue Broad- 
casting Corp. | 
° + +. + | 

Ratification of Acts of Commissioners: 


Flying Family, Inc., Geo. Hutchinson, | 
aboard Plane NC-159-H. (Action taken Aug. 
12, 1932,) authorized to use transmitter dur- 
ing transatlantic flight beginning Aug. 15, 
| 1932. 

KBTM, W. J. Beard, Beard’s Temple of} 
|Music, Paragould, Ark. (Action taken Aug. 9, 
| 1932.) Denied request to operate evening of 

Aug. 9 from 7 until midnight because con- | 
sent of KGHI not received. 
| WMIL, Arthur Faske, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| (Action taken Aug. 12, 1932.) Construction 
permit. 1300 ke., I kw. Designated for hear- 
ing. 
| WOCGU, U. S. Broadcasting Corp., Brooklyn» 
Na Y. (Action taken Aug. 12, 1932.) Author- 
ized to operate pursuant to Rule 46 

Milwaukee Marine Radio, Inc., Milwaukee, 
| Wis. (Action taken Aug. 12, 1932.) Authorized 





cation point to London; point-to-point tele- 
graph station. WQX, Rocky Point, N. Y.., 
modification of license for change in serial 


munication points to Berne, Geneva, Tokyo, 
Manila and Shanghai; 
graph station. WEG, Rocky Point, N. Y., mod- 


\ifileation of wcense for change in transmit- 


ter number to No. 
graph station. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., portables, Mi- 
ami, Fla., two new construction permits for 
51,400, 200,000, 300,000 kce., 1 w.; general ex- 
perimental station. 

Flying Family, Inc., 
| craft, 3,105, 5,520 ke., 15 w. 

Police Department, Dayton, Ohio, license 
covering construction permit for 2,430 kc., 
150 w.; municipal police station. 

Orson B. Slocum, new license for aircraft on 
| 56,000 ke:, 5.5 w. 
phere: were also received 191 applications 
for amateur stations licenses. 


19; point-to-point tele- 


new license for air- 
w 





Number of Hogs Declines 
In Europe and America 





|to take depositions in re applicant's appli- | 


cation to be heard Aug. 29, 1932. 
| WOCD, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., San 
| Francisco, Calif. (Action taken Aug. 12, 1932.) 
Temporary authority granted not to exceed 
160 days pending receipt formal application to 
\to operate station aboard vessel ‘Hawaiian 
| Standard,” 500 w. tube transmitter, 375 to 500 
ke., Al and A2 emission. 

C. Reiss. Steamship Co., Sheboygan, 
(Action taken Aug. 12, 1932.) Denied informal 
petition for reconsideration of denial of ap- 
plication of C. Reiss Coal Co. for renewal 
of/license of Station WSK.) 

++ + 

Amateur License Revoked: 

Station W4AEE, Harry Theodore Carroll, 
Madison, Tenn., licensee failed to appear at 
hearing on revocation order so “revocation 
order entered June 27, 1932, was made abso- 
lute and final.” + 


Amateur Licenses: 
The Commission also granted licenses for 


279 amateur stations, of which 108 were new, | 


146 renewals and 25 modifications. 


~ ++ 

Broadcasting applications: 

America's Wage Earners Protective Confer- 
ence, Newark, N. J., construction permit for 
new station to use 1,100 ke., 5 kw. power 
night; 6 to 8 p. m. and other specified hours 
with WPG. Requests facilities of WLWL, New 
York, N. Y. 

WLWL, Missionary Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York, N. Y., modification of li- 
cense to change from 1,100 kc. to 810 kc. 
and change in specified hours; also to op- 
erate from local sunset Minneapolis to 8:30 
p. m., E. S. T., experintentally. 

WCBS, Charies H. Messter and Harold L. 
Dewing, Springfield, Ill., voluntary assign- 
ment of license to WCBS, Inc. 


to cover construction permit issued Apri! 22, 
1932, for change in equipment and change 
transmitter locally. 

| KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln, Nebr., 
}construction permit to 
| locally. 


++ + 
| Applications other than broadcasting: 
| QP, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
|Point, N. Y., modification of license for 
|change in serial number of transmitter to 
No. 21 and primary communication points to 
|Berne and Geneva; point-to-point telegraph 
station. WKM, Rocky Point, N. Y., modifica- 
tion of license for change in serial number 


of transmitter to No. 19; point-to-point tele- | 


graph station. WAJ. Rocky Point, N. Y., morii- 
fication of license for change in serial num 
, ber to Nos. 8 and 38 and primary communi- 


WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., license | 


change transmitter | 


| [Continued from Page 3.) 
year, despite the estimated increase of 
9 per cent in hog numbers in this country 
lon Jan. 1, 1932, as compared with a year 
| earlier. 

The decrease in the number of Spring 


wis.| Pigs saved was due partly to the severe 


| weather in March which eaused abnormal 
lJosses. There is a reported increase of 
1 per cent in the number of sows to far- 
row this Fall, according to breeding in- 
tentions reported in the June survey. 

In Canada, present prospects also point 
to a midsummer estimate somewhat below 
ithat of last year when numbers reached 
the record figure of 4,717,000. According 
|to the new midwinter estimate for Canada 
numbers on Jan. 1, 1932, had been re- 
duced to 4,263,000. Since that time mar- 
ketings have been heavy, the increase for 
{the first six months of the year amount- 
ing to 1,685,000 or 42 per cent above the 
same period last year. 

In addition, breeding. operations for 
Spring farrowing were reported as re- 
|stricted in western provinces due to dis- 
couraging prices, and, since that time, re- 
ports from different sections of the coun- 
try have indicated unusually heavy mor- 
tality in Spring litters, caused by the se- 
vere weather in March. 

On June 1, 1932, hogs in Germany, Den- 
matk and The Netherlands numbered only 
27 461,000 compared with 30,415,000 at the 
same date of 1931, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 3,006,000 hogs. The number of 
sows in farrow registered an even greater 
decrease on Jure 1 in the same three 
countries, being estimated at only 1,829,000 
or 12 per cent less than on June 1, 1931, 
and 37 per cent less than on June 1, 1930. 

On the basis of percentage changes 
from the census of June, 1930, furnished 
recently by Assistant Agricultural Com- 
missioner Christy, it is possible to make 
preliminary estimates of the differen' 
classes of hogs in The Netherlands c 
|June 1, 1932. These figures show tha. 





duty assessed on the cotton cloth. Cot- | 


| 
Rayon and rayon manufactures are re- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





will be increased by a blanket surcharge | 


| January 
| February .. 


women and children, finished, 60 per cent | 


(8 per cent ad valorem); amd newsprint | 
paper, except when imported by newspa- | 
pers for their own use, $2.80 per 100 kilos | 


Consumption Taxes.—The newly created | 


jing period 


| March .. 





| saving equipment, 
number to Nos. 43 and 38 and primary com- | 


point-to-point tele-| 





as compared 
with an average of 11.20 transits and $51,- 
159.77 in tolls for the previous month, 
and an average of 13.10 transits and $59,-,¥ , 
633.50 in tolls for July, 1931. The average 
amount of tolls paid by each of the com- 
mercial transitS\was $4,505.30 as compared 
with $4,553.30 for the month of July 1931, 
Traffic Lowest of Year 


Commercial traffic for the past month 
was the lowest of any month of the curs 
rent calendar year, to date, both with re- 
spect to the number of transits and tolls 
collected. In comparison with July, 1931, 
it showed a decrease of 19.7 per cent in 
transits and 20.0 per cent in tolls collected, 
The number of vessels transiting last 
month was the lowest since February, 
1923, when the same number was passed 
through. Tolls collected last month were 
also the lowest since February, 1923, when 


| that revenue amounted to $1,423,954.21. 


In the following tabulation the num- 
ber of commercial transits and the amount 
of tolls collected are shown for the first 
seven months of the current calendar year, 
with the daily averages of transits and 
tolls, and the totals for the first seven 
months of the calendar years 1931 and 
1930: 

Total for month 
Transits Tolls 
. 377  $1,770,250.68 

58 1,647,797.06 
1,645,366.81 
1,608,634.67 
1,717,401.26 
1,534,739.:9 
1,468,728.36 


$11,392,972.03 
$13,596,325.91 4 
$15,428,832.62 


Daily averages 
ransits Tolls 
$57,104.30 
56,820.59 
53,076.35 
53,621.16 
55,400.04 
51,159.77 
47,378.33 


$53,488.13 


$64,133.61 
Total, first 7 mos., 1930... $72,777.51 


As compared with the first 7 months 
of the calengar year 1931; the correspond< 
his year has had 546 fewer 
transits -and $2,203,353.88 less tolls, de- 
creases Of 18.0 per cent and 16.2 per cent, 
respectively. In comparison with the first 
7 months of the calendar year 1930, there 


January .. 
February 


April ... 
ay 


Total, first 7 mos., 1932 2,487 


Total, first 7 mos., 1931 3,033 
Total first 7 mos., 1930 3,471 


T 


Total, first 7 mos., 1932... 
Total, first 7 mos., 1931... 


|occurred a decrease of 984, or 28.4 per 
$2 per hundred kilo; power or meal of 


cent, in transits, and $4,035,860.59, or 26.2 
per cent, in tolls collected.(Issued by the 
Panama Canal.) 


Federal Inspections 
Of Excursion Boats 


Work of Checking on Safety of 
Vessels Deseribed 


With the steamer excursion business ag 


| the height of the season, inspectors work- 


ing under the supervision of Dickerson N, 
Hoover, Assistant Director of the Com- 
merce Department's Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection, are extremely 
busy, he reports, in determining that life- 
fire-fighting devices 
and boilers and hulls of excursion vessels 
are in proper condition to give the maxi- 
mum amount of protection to the men, 
women, children and cargoes carried by 
these vessels, 

This inspection work, which also in- 
cludes stability tests to determine the 
number of passengers who may be carried 
with safety, has been carried on since 
about 1836. The inspectors make what is 
called an annual inspection of all vessels 
engaged in commerce, and three inter- 
mediate inspections. In the case of ex- 
cursion vessels, all the reinspections are 
made during the excursion season. In 
other words, every excursion vessel is 
thoroughly gone over by inspectors about 
once a month through its active season. 

The men assigned to these inspection 
jobs are trained men with sea experience. 
These men direct the safeguarding of pas- 
sengers. 

When a soeepiaiiae is made, these 
trained observers carefully check over the 
life preservers, the condition and equip, 
ment of the life boats, the time it take 
the crew to go from its quarters to the 
life boat stations, the time it takes to get 
the life boats swung over the side, and 
the time it takes the crew to reach the 
fire-fighting stations. On each reinspec- 
tion, the water hose is laid out and water 
run through. This is to determine the 
water pressure and the condition of the 
hose. The chemical extinguishers are also 
tested. On each annual inspection, these 
extinguishers are discharged and refilled, 
On the reinspections, the extinguishers 
are tested to see that they are in working 
order. 

The work of the inspectors-on the boil- 
ers and the hulls also is painstakingly 
done. In the annual inspection, the boil- 
ers are tested to determine the amount 
of pressure they may carry and on the 
reinspections the boilers are checked to 
deterrtifié whether there has been any 
deterioration—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 7 


at that date the total number of hogs 
in the country was 2,244,000, a decrease of 
8 per cent compared with the same date 
of 1931 but an increase of 11 per cent 
above numbers on the same date of i930, 

Sows in farrow on June 1, 1932, num- 
sered approximately 179,000 or 15 per cent 
ess than at the same date of 1931 and 
26 per cent less than in June, 1550. All 
other classes of hogs showed decreases 
compared with the same date of 1931, with 
the exception of hogs over 220 pounds, 
which showed an increase of 33 per cent. 

The increase in this class {s undoubtedly 
due to the curtailment of the markets for 
Dutch hogs as well as to the fact that 
‘armers have been holding hogs to @ 

cater age as a result of the extremely ‘9! 
ow prices. , 
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Short Term Bills 


ions Listed | 
Functions Are Oversubscribed 


By Federal Land 


Bank of Wichita 
By selling $75,000,000 worth of 91-day 


Operations Not Broadened | pis at an average discount * a per 
* ° , the Treasury De men sS re- 
By Recent Legislation, It|¢Wiicca a similar issue 


financed a similar issue which matures 
Explains in Summarizing Aug. 17, Arthur A. Ballantine, Acting Sec- 
Year’s Business 





Issue of 75 Millions Sold by 
Treasury at Discount of 
0.48 Per Cent 





retary of the Treasury, announced Aug. 16. 

The offering was oversubscribed almost 
four and a half times, according to Mr. 
Ballantine’s announcement, which follows 
in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Bal- 
lantine announced today that the tenders 
for $75,000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day 
Treasury bills, dated Aug. 17, 1932, and 
maturing, Nov. 16, 1932, which were offered 
on Aug. 11, were’ opened at the Federal 
reserve banks on Aug. 15. 

The total amount applied for was $333,- 
747,000. The highest bid made was 99.881, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 0.47 
per cent on an annual basis. The lowest 
bid accepted was 99.869, equivalent to an 
interest rate of about 0.52 per cent on an 
annual basis. 

The total amount of bids accepted was 
$75,016,000. The average price of Treas- 
ury bills to be issued is 99.878. The aver- 
age rate on a bank discount basis is 
about 0.48 per cent. 


Two Railroads Ask 


Maintenance Loans 





Wichita, Kans., Aug. 16.—In the first 
seven months of 1932, the Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita made 309 loans amount- 
ing to $1,058,400, and during the same 
period received 1,168 applications for a 
total of $4,462,700, according to the 
monthly bulletin of the bank, just released 
for publication. i 

The section of the review dealing with 
the functions of the Federal Land Bank 
follows in full text: 

\. Recent legislation by the Congress did 
not in any way broaden the functions of 
the Federal land »vanks, or assign to them 
any administrative duties in connection 
with new credit! organizations for which 
appropriations were made. 

Functions Reviewed 


The business of the Federal Land Bank 
of Wichita is the making of farm loans 
to owner-operator farmers in the Ninth 
Federal Land Bank District, under the 
provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
and the rules and regulations of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 

Loans of other kinds and loans to other 
persons cannot be made by the Federal 
land bank. : 

The soundness of the laons which are 
offered must be the determining factor 
in the making of loans by the Federal 
Land Bank of Wichita. 

The bank must consider applications 
for loans solely from the standpoint of 
making safe investments of funds which, 
in the main, have been obtained by the 
sale of bonds issued by the bank and se- 
cured by the farm mortgage loans which 
the bank has made. 


Year’s Business Cited 


The answer to the common question: 
“Is the Federal land bank making 
loans?” is: 

In the first seven months of 1932, the 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita made 309 
‘loans amounting to $1,068,400; and in the 
first eight days in August, 29 loans 
amounting to $96,800. 

‘In the same seven months, 1,168 appli- 
cations for loans amounting to $4,462,700 
were received. 

Applications for loans from The Federal 
Land Bank must be submitted through 
National Farm Loan Associations, of 
which 375 are in position to accept and| 
consider applications. 

Application Procedure 

Owner-operators of farms who wish to! 
obtain loans will, if they write stating| 
the legal description of the land on which | 
the loan is desired, and send their letters | 
to The Federal Land Bank, Wichita, 











Pennsylvania and B. & O. 
Plan Formgl Requests to 
Federal Agency Soon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
carried requirements for 6 per cent in- 
terest. 

With the exception of the two appli- 
cations which have been informally dis- 
cussed with members of the Corporation’s 
Board of Directors all matters concerning 
the repair and maintenance loans have 
been at a standstill since the Association 
of Railway Executives at its. meeting in 
New York decided to leave the applica- 
tions for such loans up tg each individual 
road. 

The two applications received thus far 
are one from the Baltimore and Ohio 
asking for $3,000,000 and one from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad asking for $2,000,- 
000. A delegation from the Nickel Plate 
which was to have discussed the matter 
of a loan with the Corporation’s directors 
and members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Aug. 16 was unable to ap- 
pear. 

President Hoover has announced that 
one of the problems which he will lay 
before the forthcoming conference of busi- 
ness and industrial committees. from the 
12 Federal reserve districts will be the 
stimulation of railroad loans for mainte- 


| 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Kans., be told the names and addresses 
of Secretary-Treasurers of National Farm | 
Loan Associations to whom their applica- 
tions for loans should be submitted. 

In areas where losses and a large vol- 
ume of delinquent obligations on loans 
have resulted, National Farm Loan As-| 
sociations are not receiving applications | 
for loans at this time. 

Loan Policy Explained 

When considering applying for a loan, 
it should be kept in mind that it is not| 
the business of The Federal Land Bank 
of Wichita to make farm loans for the 
purpose of paying off other farm loans 
that are too high, or of paying farmers 
with inadequate real estate security out 
of a mass of indebtedness which is over- 
whelming them. The Bank has a collec- 
tion job of its own in connection with the 
farm loans which it has made and will 
not, if the Bank’s management knows it,| 
take over imposssible collection jobs from | 
others. 

# The Federal Land Bank of Wichita is 
making farm loans at 5%% per cent in- 
terest, adequately secured on the basis of 
present values of farm lands and prices 
of farm products, to farmers who demon- 
strate their ability to pay taxes on the 
mortgaged security and amortization pay- 
ments on their loans, as they become due. 

When these requirements cannot be 
met, applications for loans must be re- 
jected. 


Use of Merchandizing Data 
Increases Fifty Per Cent 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


in the roll of thoes in which the informa- 
tion service is available to local business 
men through one or more cooperating or- 
ganizations, an increase of eight since the 
preceding tally. 

The increasing application of scientific 
methods to American marketing, Mr. 
Matthews said, is part of the nation-wide 
campaign now being waged in the interest 
of both’ business and the consumer for 
more efficient and economical merchan- 
dising and the reduction of distribution 
wastes. 


The rapidly spreading popularity among 
business men of the merchandising in- 
formation service is seen as due in part 
to a cooperative program worked out be- 
tween the Commerce Department, the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organ- 
ization Secretaries, and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, designed to help 
equip. the local commerce groups to put 
the newest facts of scientific research and 
practical experience at the service of the 
merchants of their communities. 

The program, it is pointed out, pro- 
vides for serving the needs of the indi- 
vidual concerns directly through the me- 
dium of their own organizations, and is 
thus seen as a measure for increasing the 
usefulness and value of these trade groups 
in the national’ business structure. 

Distribution of the merchandising in- 
formation through the local channels is 
further viewed as a means of greatly ex- 
\ tending the benefits of the Commerce De- 

partment’s scientific aifis to business, while 

remaining within the scope of present ex- 
penditures and existing facilities, 
States in which the merchandising in- 


nance and repair work. Most of the im- 
portant roads are represented by their of- 
ficers on the business and industrial com- 
mittees. 

Railroads have been somewhat reluctant 
to add to their indebtedness for the re- 
pair of rolling stock at a time when the 
rolling stock already in condition is more 
than adequate to meet all traffic require- 


|ments. Many of the roads, however, are 


said to be willing to go along with the 
Corporation in a plan the main purpose 
of which is to increase employment and 
business. 

After preliminary hearings before the 
Corporation and the Interstate Commerce 


executives laid the project before a gen- 
eral meeting of their association in New 
YOrk last week. The association, taking 
no concerted action, left the question to 
the discretion of the individual roads. 

Discussions with the Corporation were 
not resumed after the association meeting 
until Daniel Willard, president of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio and contact man for the 
roads, reported to the Corporation Aug. 
15 and laid the informal application of 
his road for $2,000,000 before Jesse Jones, 
Director of the Corporation. 


Czechoslovakia Leads 
In Exporting of Shoes 


(Continued from Page 1.] 





| three shoes per person. Taking it as two! 


pen Ayer yp hen eRe ge on Acquisition of. Two Barstow Companies 


pairs, the Czechoslovak home consumption 


fact only about half the output is sold 
in the country. 

During the first five months of this year 
the value of the Czechoslovak exports fell 
by 37 per cent, but 26 per cent of this is 
due to the fall in prices, it was stated. 


reduction in Czechoslovak shoe produc- 
tion. The decline was caused not only by 
the seasonal cut in the manufacture of 
braided shoes but also in the impossibility 
of exports to neighboring countries. Ex- 
ports of shoes to Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
Slavia and other central European coun- 
tries are curtailed by the impossibility of 
collecting payments, while exports to other 
countries are greatly Hmited by con- 
tingents or high rates of duty. The pur- 
chasing power of the Czechoslovak public 
is also constantly dropping, which causes 
a continuous decline in domestic sales. 
Notice has been given to several thou- 


part-time employment will be introduced, 
and a plant has been closed at Trebic, 
making necessary the release of the em- 
ployes at this place. 

Twelve of the larger shoe and leather 
factories were recently closed and all their 
employes were dismissed. The rest of the 
factories have introduced part time work, 
and several manufacturers intend to give 
their employes extended leaves without 
pay as soon as the orders which they 
have still on hand are executed. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—" Aug. 13. Made Public Aug. 16, 1932 === 





Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


; the United States. 


| Different Situation 
'On Real Estate Loans 


Commission representatives of the rail; 


The last two weeks have shown a sharp | 


sand employes of the Bata plants that | 








formation service already is in use by local BOO WE Ai edacctccetescs $271,445.55 
chambers are: Alabama, California, Colo- Tiealansous internal reve- i peealin ob 
rado, Cinnecticut, Florida, Georgia, Tlli-| customs receipta 2S 1'048'594. 

nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi-| Miscellaneous feseibta 2. .s2.. ‘Soa, abdied 
ana, Massach , Michigan, Minnesota, —wewarrhmemepsicter 
Mississippi, alg —— Shey North Total ordinary receipts ..... $2,886,588.21 











Balance previous day 
Total 





449,657,214.99 
$452,543,803.20 
$6,540,076.15 





Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 











Pee Expenditures 
General expenditures 







































































Home Loan Board to Refer Requests 
For Direct Loans to Local Agencies 


Credit Situation Eased by Existence of Federal System Due_ 


To Provision of Discount Privilege for Lending Banks, Says 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

the First National Bank of Dallas, Tex.; 
Dr. John M. Gries of Rosewood, Ohio, 
who as a member of the Department of 
Commerce has worked for 12 years to- 
ward the setting up of the system; Wil- 
liam E. Best of Pittsburgh; and H. Mor- 
ton Bodfish of Chicago, who are respec- 
tively president and executive manager of 
the United States Building and Loan 
League. 

We have not yet been able to get set- 
tled in, offices and our stenographic force 
has just been engaged. Meanwhile, we 
have received some thousands of letters 
and telegrams, which it has been abso- 
lutely impossible to answer. Consequently, 
I am very grateful to the Washington Eve- 
ning Star for this opportunity to expmin 
to the Nation at large the purposes and 
structure of the law and the hopes and 
aspirations with which we are tackling its 
administration. 

The idea of establishing a national sys- 
tem to assist in the financing of the con- 
struction and purchase of small homes 
first took form when President Hoover 
was appointed Secretary of Commerce in 
1921. One of his first acts was to invite 
Dr. Gries, then associated with the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration 
and now a member of the Board, to join 
the "Department of Commerce to make 
the necessary preliminary studies. In 
1930, as President, Mr. Hoover organized a 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership and the present law is the 
result. : 


American System 
Of Lending Explained 

Perhaps it will make its true purport 

and its operations clearer if I spend a 
minute or two explaining certain phases 
of our American system of banking and 
money lending. Roughly, our State and 
national banks and trust companies 
which accept deposits subject to being 
withdrawn on demand—on which deposits 
they pay little or no interest—invest most 
of their funds in notes due at early dates 
or on demand. 
This they must do in order to have a 
source from which to get money quickly 
if their depositors call for it. Through 
their loans to business men, they finance | 
the needs of merchants and manufac- 
turers who wish to buy goods or pay labor. 
In order to make it easier for a bank to 
supply the funds it might need to loan for 
these purposes or to meet the demands of 
depositors, the Federal Reserve System 
was set up about 15 years ago. 

This system consists of 12 banks located 
in 12 major cities. Their function is to 
buy or rediscount as it is called, certain 
types of the notes held by member banks 
so as to give those banks more cash to 
loan to business men or pay to depositors. 
The stock in the Federal reserve banks 
is all owned by State and national banks 
but the control of their operations and 
policy is in the hands of a Federal Re- 
serve Board appointed by the President of 


When we come to loans on real estate, | 
a different situation exists. Such loans 
are of little service unless they are for 
definite periods of considerable length. 
This is particularly true in ,those cases 
where people desire to buy a home to 
be paid for with such savings as they 
}can make out of their income. 
| From the standpoint of the borrower, 
| therefore, it is desirable that these loans 
be for a term of years and not subject 
to be called for payment on short notice 
as are the notes of merchants and manu- 
facturers. Therefore, our ordinary com- 
mercial banks, which must have their | 
funds quickly available if their depositors 
demand them, do not like to make mort- 
gage loans. 

We have, hdéwever, three types of insti- 
tutions which allow directly or indirectly 








By Associated 


A. T have not used that feature of the cost. 
Q. You compute the annual interest pay- 
ments at_something over $2,800,000, do you 
not? A. I do. 
Q. Have you made a further comparison 





the two Barstow companies? A, I have. | 

Q. With the market value of the securi-| 

ties acquired? A. I have. | 
+ + 

Q. You state in your report that the value 
of this method in this particular case does 
not a to you to carry major weight 
in establifhing the value of the securities ac- 
quired. Why do you say that? 

A. In the first place, the common stock 
of the Barstow companies was closely held 
and no stock market value of those com-| 
panies could be determined from actual sales. | 
At about the time the Associated System ac-| 
quired W. S. Barstow & Company the en- 
tire securities investment of the Barstow Se-| 
curities Company, Inc., was in General Gas | 
& Electric Corporation class B stock and there 
appears to have been only a small minority | 
interest of the class B stock of General Elec- 
tric Corporation in the hands of the in-| 
{vesting public. I have estimated that at} 
|about 10 per cent of the shares outstanding. | 
| The balance was either held by W. 8S. Barstow 
|& Company or Gas Securities Corporation, a 
| United Gas Improvement Corporation sub- 
;sidiary. So that any sales that may have| 
; been made at or about this time were of| 
such small volume as to lose their value 
‘as a barometer of the market value of this 
stock, Also sales made at or about this 
‘time would possibly be influenced by the 
attempt of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and others to obtain control of the 
stock of the General Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration. 
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+~+ + 
Q. Does it appear from the market records | 
| that the stock rose rapidly after the begin-| 
ning of the year 1929? A. It does 


wt In your opinion what was this caused 
y? 
A. I believe it was caused by the con- 


templated change in control, and net based 
;on either the earnings possibilities of the 
|General Gas & Electric Corporation or the 
net worth of the assets behind this stock. 

Q. What is indicated by the bid and asked 
| price around Feb. 5, 1929? 
A. It indicates that what minority stock 
| there was in the hands of. the public at that 
| time was in great demand. I note a variance | 


Q. What about the sale of Class A com-, 
mon stock reported to have been made at or) 
about this time? A! Approximately the same 
| condition existed in that slightly over 10 per 
cent of the stock was in the hands of the! 
public, and any sales made during this period 
; would also have been influenced by the con- 
ditions I have just named. 

Q. What is shown in the text at page 554 
of your report? 

A. I have shown the value of the securities 
of Barstow Securities Corporation and W. S.| 
Bartow & Company acquired by contract of 























Leading cities with cooperating com-| Interest on public debt ...... 160,387.46 
mercial bodies include: Boston, Hartford,| Refunds of receipts .......... 421.287 .08 
New Haven, Providence, New York, Brook-| Al other 2... 000007077070.1,683'669:83 
2 Euaeee, puane. Erie, Philadelphia, | mined ames = 

ashington, Richmond, Raleigh; Charles- ia ake dandaas: Sh ts tg "705'818. 
ton, 8. C.; Savannah, Birmingham, New| Reconstruction’ Pinenee. Gor. 89° 
Orleans, Indianapolis, Wheeling; Dayton, POUATIOD La iherscceiessiverics 1,706,527.49 
Columbus, Ohio; Kansas City, Kans.;| Balance today ............+.... 441,274,495.75 

® Tulsa, Dallas, Duluth, and San Francisce.! Total ........seseesseeeees + +$452,543,803,20 





a large share of their earnings to those 
who entrust them. 


substantial 
the insurance companies whose premium 
rates are much lower than they would 
otherwise be, because allowance is, made 
for the interest they earn on their in- 
vestments; 
sociations—sometimes called cooperative 
banks or homestead associations—which 
apply their interest profits to the repay-/| 
ment of the mortgages which they hold. 


on good mortgages for long periods, thus 
rendering. thertselvés certain to earn good 


however, have changed the attitude of all | 


of over 18 points in the bid .and asked price., 


Chairman Fort 





These are savings banks which pay 
interest to their depositors; | 


and Building and Loan As- 


These three types of institutions are 
anxious in normal times to lend money 


interest’ with safety. 


Attitude on Lending 


Changed in Recent Years 
The past two or three abnormal years, 


money lenders. The severity and con-| 
tinuity of the depression has increased 
the demands, not only upon commercial 
banks, but upon insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, and building and loan asso- 
ciations and have simultaneously sub- 
stantially reduced their normal income. 


In order to meet these demands with 
their lessened income, it has become nec- 
essary for them, like the commercial bank, 
to realize upon their assets and particu- 
larly to feel certain that they can realize 
upon them in case of need. The very 
nature of mortage investment with its 
long-term and the necessarily tedious and 
slow process of collecting it, has made 
mortgages no matter how secure, un- 
available for the quick raising of funds 
by institutions. 


Since they could not realize quickly on 
their old loans, they have been utterly 
afraid to make any new mortgages. In 
large stretches of the Nation, renewals of 
existing mortgages are practically unpro- 
curable from any source and new mort- 
gages absolutely unprocurable. 


Loans Not Available 


For Tax Payments 


This situation has led to all kinds of 
trouble. People cannot secure loans with 
which to pay taxes, thus greatly compli- 
cating the financing of their counties and 
municipalities. They cannot secure loans 
with which to make even necessary re- 
pairs for the preservation of. the prop- 
erty, thus causing both deterioration of 
the property and unemployment in the! 
building trades. 

Where their whole life savings have been 
put into real estate and they have lost 
employment or other income, they are un- 
able to raise by motgage on their property 
funds with which to live. The letters 
which have reached my desk in the last 
week are many of them so pathetic in their 
appeal for assistance as to make it almost 
impossible to do a 
them. 

Therefore, although the system was 
originally planned and designed for a con- 
tinuously functioning organization in good 
times and bad alike, the condition of the 
real. estate mortgage market today de- 
mands instant and aggressive relief. Its 


Gay's work after reading | 





earliest possible date, believing that when 
we have done so, those institutions which 
have been in the habit of lending on mort- 
gages will withhold pressure on present 
borrowers and make new mortgages on 
sound security. 

The method adopted by Congress in 
which we are to attempt this function is 
briefly as follows: ‘ 

A Board of five men known as the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board has been es- 
tablished here in Washington by appoint- 
ment of the President. Its first function 
is to divide the Nation into not less than 
8, nor more than 12 districts. 

In each of those district we are to es- 
tablish a Federal Home Loan Bank, des- 
ignating some city in the district as its 
headquarters. When we have determined 
upon the district boundaries, we are to 
open subscription books for subscriptions 
to the capital stock which is to be not less 
than $5,000,000 in each district. 

. This stock may be purchased by building 
and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, and savings banks, at the rate of 
1 per cent of the amount of home mort- 
gages held by them. We are to keep the 
subscription books for stock open for 30 
days. If, by that time, we have not se- 
cured subscriptions for the full minimum 
capital we have fixed for the district the 
balance jo fthat capital is to be subscribed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 





tion with money of the United States 
Government. One hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars has been authorized by 
Congress as the maximum subscription by 
the Government. 


Eleven Directors 


For Each District 


We are then to select an original board 
of directors of 11 in each district bank, 
who will serve until January, when nine 
of their successors will be elected by the 
stockholders—the other two to continue 
to be appointed by the board. 


The banks, when set up, are authorized 
by law to make loans to their stockholder 
members on the security of mortgages 
owned by those steckholders. The nature 
and size of the loans which the home 
loan banks can make, however, are strictly 
limited. 

In the first place, these loans must be 
only on home mortgages. Home mort- 
gages are defined to be first mortgages 
on properties designed for the dwelling 
of three families or less. In the second 
place, in the effort to promote the long- 
term financing of home loans, the banks 
may loan to a building and loan asso- 


| ciation, for example, if the mortgage was 


originally written for eight years or more, 
60 per cent of the unpaid principal of 
the mortgage not to exceed 40 per cent 
of the value of the real estate mortgaged. 
If the’ mortgage was originally written 
for less than eight years the banks may 
|loan only 50 per cent of the unpaid prin- 
4ipal not to exceed 30 per cent of the 
value of the real estate mortgaged. 


Of course, this will not operate to pre- 
vent a saving bank or building and loan 
association from loaning the owner of the 
property more than 40 per cent of its 
value. It simply means that the home 
loan bank in the interest of safety will 





purpose is to give to mortgages some part 
at least of the liquidity and prompt realiz- 
able value possessed by notes in the hands 
of commercial banks. 


Early Operation 
Of System Sought 

Its: structure and its major purpose is 
to do for those institutions which lend on 


mortgage what the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem does for commercial banks. 


the institutions which lend as the bor- 
rower, either past or prospective, who 
today. suffers from the pressure of an ex- 
isting mortgage or his need for a new one. 


We, here Washington, are making every | 


effort to get the system operating at the 


Gas System Described 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


accounts of W. S. Barstow & Company, Inc. 
Q. Have you used all the data available in 
arriving at the result shown? A. All the data 
I could find. 
Q. Have you used a period of sales that 


of the purchase prite of the investment in| would reflect as reasonable a result as possible | 


under the circumstances? A. I have. 

Q. With that in mind, what period was 
selected? A. I selected a period of six months 
prior to Feb. 5, 1929. 

Q. Have you taken the sales price where 
there were sales? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the offered price where there were 
no sales? A. Yes, sir. 


++ + 
Q. And the period begins with September, 


1928, and ends with Feb. 5, 1929, does it not?| 


A. Yes sir,. 
. What w 
that period? 

A. The general average of the lows and 

highs was $79.0203 per share: 
. You have previously told us that the 
records show that W. S. Barstow & Company 
at Dec. 31, 1931, held 120,078.06 common Class 
B shares of General Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there a stock dividend declared in 
the early part of 1929? A. There was. 

Q. And that brought the total shares held 
by Barstow & Company at Feb. 5, 1929, to 
what number? A. 127,282:74 shares. 

Q. By applying the average market prices 
shown, that is, $79.203 per share to the 
total number of shares held, that is, 127,282.74 
a value is determined of what amount? A. 
$10,.081,174.86 

How does this compare with the value 
of the shares as carried in the balance sheet 
of W. S. Barstow & Company as of Dec. 31, 
1928? A. It is $1,021,333.64 less than that 

the market value of the 


value. 

Q Sete 
General Gas & Electric Corporation Class B 
}common stock for the amount at which that 
stock was carried on the books of W. S. Bar- 
stow & Company, Inc., and carrying the cal- 
| culations through to Barstow Securities Cor- 
| poration in a similar manner to that used in 
}the discussion in the section regarding the 
| book value of the stocks acquired, what do 
|vou find as to the value of the stock? A. I 
find a value of $5,994,870.20. 

Q. This represents an excess of cost over 
|} value bssed on stock market sales of how 
|much? A. $44.018.964.87. 

+ 


as the average per share during 


+ 

Q. What is the observation that you make 
at the bottom of page 556 of your request? 
A. 
substitution market values of General Gas 
& Electric Corporation Class B common stock 
for the investment values as carried by W. 8S. 
| Barstow & Company, Inc., although as 
| have already stated is not considered of con- 
trolling value, due to possible abnormal in- 


fluences existing during the period the sales! 


were made, does to a certain extent eompare 
favorably with the earnings of $440,289.10 
which I have already shown. 
| represented approximately 


7.5 per cent of 


Feb. 5, 1929, based on a substitution of the| the value indicated on the basis of the market | 
market value of General Gas & Electric Com-/ value of General Gas & Electric Co! 


rporation 


pany Class B common stock in the investment stocks.” 


Its pur-| 
pose, however, is not so much to benefit | 


advance to the savings bank or building 


| and loan association or insurance company | pressure on you for repayment, since, in 


only the percentages which I have stated. | 


The reason for this strict regulation is in 
part because it is intended to raise addi- 
tional funds for the home loan bank 


bentures which are to be sold to the public. 
Debentures Described 


As Strong Security 


These debentures will be as high grade 
and as strong a security as anything else 


|No debenture can be issued unless there 


| worth of advances to building and loan 
associations, insurance companies, and 
savings banks for every $100 worth of de- 
bentures issued. 


| Since the advances may not exceed 40 
|per cent of the value of the property in 
| any case, the debentures which the home 
| loan bank board will offer to the public 
| Wil be secured, therefore, at the rate of 





| tion the capital of all the banks plus the | 


| obligations of savings banks, insurance 
|companies, and building and loan asso- 
|ciations behind it. 


| There are, of course, numerous other 
provisions of the law affecting both the 
|loans in the first instance, the manage- 
|ment of the banks, and the issuance of 
|debentures. But I think I have said 

enough to give you the picture of the 
} major outlines of the system. It remains 


| for us to consider how most speedily and | 


| effectively we can cause its provisions to 
react for the benefit of the home. 
| Interested in Loans 


‘On Ordinary Homes 
You will note first what I have said 
that we are not concerned with big loans 


on office buildings, apartment houses, ho- | 


| tels, and large private dwellings. We are 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


16 
16.—The Federal Reserve 








As of Aug. 
New York, Aug. 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


13.9650 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) . 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
RUE CSMUTIOD. 05 ticsnedeccccecdieees 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 







Hungary (pengo) 
BOGEe CHEM) sénads. cae 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ... 
Portugal (€8CUdO) ...........eeeeee: 
Rumania (leu) .... 


Spain (peseta) .,.. 


system by thé issuance of tax-exempt de- | 


in the country except Government bonds. | 


{be deposited in .trust as security $190) 
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| about $500 worth of feal estate for every | 
| $100 of debentures and will have in addi- | 


Radio Commission Chain Dru 


l 


Seven Employes at Grand Js- 
land, Nebr., Station Dismissed 
In Economy Move 


Reduces Personne 


The Federal Radio Commission on Aug. 
16 began economy reduction of its field 
force by dismissing seven employes of the 
Grand Island, Nebr., monitoring station, 
according to a Commission announce- 
ment. 

Four employes, whose salaries total 
$9,220, will stop work Aug. 31, 
stated, while three others, whose salaries 
total. $5,040, will be discharged at a date 


not -yet determined. 


As an added economy measure, the 


Gommission will not operate test cars for) 


broadcasting stations during the re- 


mainder of August and throughout Sep-| 


tember, the announcement declared. 

The following additional information 
was made available in the announcement: 

The Commission must reduce its field 
force expenses by $35,000, and this is the 
first step in this economy. It is expected 
that at a later date about 15 more per- 
sons will have io be dismissed. These 
dismissals probably will be made at the 
Grand Island, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit field stations. 


Under the economy move, all field em- | 
ployes must take five days’ legislative fur- | 


lough each month, beginning in August 
and ending when 24 days’ legislative fur- 
lough has been taken. 

All field employes are now under the 
new “Division of Field Operations,” in- 
stead of under the Radio Division of the 
Department of Commerce, as they were 
before the two agencies were merged by 
executive order under the economy bill. 

The dismissal of seven field employes 
follows close upon the heels of the Com- 
mission’s first economy move of discharg- 
ing 17 workers at the Commission's offices 
at Washington, D. C. 








interested in the loan on the home of the 
ordinary citizen. As I pointed out, he 
today is suffering tremendously from the 
stringency in the mortgage lending mar- 


ket. How our system will help him is the 
quzgion that I am sure many of you are 
as Wiig. 


Well, let us suppose you have a mort- 
gage held by a savings bank in your city 
which is due or is coming due in the next 
few months. As matters are today, that 
savings bank feels that it must realize 
upon its good assets, where possible, in 
order to get cash if its depositors demand 
it. Consequently it is not inclined to 
renew your mortgage and is demanding 
payment. 

At the same time, all of the other banks 
and building and loan associations in 
your town are likewise anxious to keep 
their funds as liquid as possible to meet 
the always uncertain demands of depres- 
sion times. Consequently, you can find 
no one else who will make you a new 
mortgage. Therefore, you are threatened 
with the foreclosure of your home and 


STATE BANKING _. 





it was; 





¢ Store 
Turnover Is Five 


Times Annually 





Average Operating Cost Is 
$27 Per $100 of Sales, 
According to Analysis by 
Bureau of Census 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


in operating costs other than for nosy ~~’. 
which made their total operating costs 
aggregate $86,337,000. The bulk of the ex< 
pense aside from pay rolls was traced to 
rental charges, and the Bureau found the 
average rent had cost $7.43 per $100 of 
sales, an average reached on computation 
of rental payments for 3,451 stores whose 
premises were whdlly leased. 
About 77 per cent of all chain drug 
stores are located in cities of more than 
100,000 population, the report shows: Of 
the remaining 23 per cent, 14 per cent 
are in ¢ities between 100,000 ahd 30,000, 6 
per cent were in cities -between 30,000 
and 10,000 and only 3 per cent were in 
cities having less than 10,000. 

Most of-Units in Cities 
More than 60 per cent: of the chain 
units were found to be in the areas sur- 
rounding Chicago, New York, and the 
Pacific Coast cities, the numbers ranging 
in that order of the cities. The remainder 
was found, the Board announced, to be 
scattered “quite uniformily” throughout 
the country. 
Four chains do an annual volume of 
Sales in excess of $9,700,000 each, their 
combined business amounting to more 
than that of all the other 245 chains com< 
bined. The seven largest chains do nearly 
two-thirds of the total business of all 
chains operating stores with fountains. 

Although the great majority of chains 
are local in territory, and operate about 
four-sevenths of all the stores, their com- 
bined’ sales are less than those of the 14 
sectional and national chains. These 14 
chains, with 1,560 stores, do a combined 
business of $180,283,809, or about 58 per 
cent of the total chain store btsiness, 
while 235 local chains, with 1,953 stores, 
show aggregate sales of $132,017,912. 

Chains Without Fountains 

Of the chains operating stores without 
fountains, local chains greatly outnum- 
ber the sectional and national chains in 
number of stores and in sales. A local 
chain is any combination of four or more 
drug stores located in and around one 
city, owned and operated centrally. A 
single drug store is classified as a single< 
store independent; two or three drug 
stores operated by the same proprietor 
}are classified as two-store or three-store 
| independents. 

A sectional chain is a chain operating 
drug stores in several cities in the same 
section or geographic division of the 
;country, and ,a national chain operates 
in more than one section. When the 
census was taken there were too few 
national chains to permit of their being 


|Home Loan Bank by a loan at low in- 


|of the Home Loan Banks, however, as I 
| have said before, this pressing need for 


|gages can be used instantly to secure 


perhaps the wiping out of your lifetime 
savings. 

As soon, however, as the Home Loan 
Bank System is in operation, this whole 
situation should change. In the first 
place, the bank which now holds your 
mortgage can become a member of the 
System. Immediately upon its becoming 
a member, not only your mortgage, but 12 
per cent of all the home mortgages which 
it holds become rediscountable at the 
Home Loan Bank. 


shown separately in this report, although 
since then some of the sectional chains 
have expanded into new territory and 
have become national chains. 


Baltimore & Ohio Asks 
Approval of Bond Issue 


Application was made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Aug. 16 by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad seeking au< 
thority to issue a total of $63,250,000 of 
5 and 6 per cent refunding and genera] 
mortgage bonds. (Finance Docket No, 
9584.) 

The new bonds are to be used to re< 
fund an equal amount of the carrier’s 
20-year 4% per cent convertible gold 
bonds, maturing March 1, 1933. 


French Markets in Lead 
For Farming Equipment 


For the first time in the history of 
United States export trade, France and 
its possessions became the leading foreign 
outlets for American agricultural equip< 
ment in the first half of the current year, 
according to the Commerce Department’s 
Implement Division. 

During the period, Algeria and Tunisia 
were the chief individual markets with pur- 
chases amounting to $577,152, France fol< 
lowing with takings of $533,574. Morocco 
was fifth with $313,154 and had the dis- 
tinction of being the only large market 
to show an increase during the six- 
months’ period The three markets above 
mentioned took 26 per cent of total imple~ 
;ments exported from January to June. 

Until the current year the chief foreign 
buyers of American farm iniplements and 
equipment were Canada and Argentina. 
Russia was the largest individual foreign 
soerees in 1931 but its purchases during 

; ~|the present year have been negligible — 
as any Government capital is in the Sys-| 
|tem, will have the power to make direct | (Department of Commerce.) 
loans on first mortgages up to the same | 
percentage of the value of the property| 
| that they may loan to institutions. 


Loans to Be Referred 
|To Territory of Origin 


It is our belief that iending institutions 





Banks May Borrow 
From Home Loan System 
Consequently, it does not need to put 


the event it has need for substantial funds | 
quickly, it can secure them from the 





terest against your mortgage and others. | 

Let’s take another illustration. Suppose 
you have no mortgage on your home to- 
day, or only a small one, and you need 
funds with which to pay your taxes or to 
make repairs or temporarily to live, or for 
other real needs. ' 

Until the Home Loan Bank System is 
operating no institution will make you a 
loan because it desires to retain a strong 
eash position to meet the possible de- 
mands. Immediately upon the setting up 


liquidity will be removed and good mort- 


funds if needed. 

After all, insurance companies, savings 
| banks, and building and loan associations 
make their profits out of lending money 
on mortgages. They would like to make 
new loans if they dared. Their member- 
| Ship in the Home Loan Bank System will 
make them dare and if they are already 
short of funds they can secure upon the 
mortgages they now own, advances with 
which to make new loans. 

Finally, the Home Loan Bank, as long) 








Farm Equipment Demand 


| Increasing in Australia 
| Stimulation of trade in farm equipment 
jin Australja is reported by Trade Com- 
missioner E. C. Squire, Sydney. An Ameri< 
can company, he reports, recently sold 200 








| generally will be very glad to relieve the} 
|Home Loan Banks of this necessity by| 
making the loans themselves in the first | 
. ; } tion with tractors have recently shown a 
instance, rather than to have their Gov- se 

ernment in competition with them in their) ee et Soe “A crainet ie 
We expect here in Washington | ine ‘Trade Commissioner. The same 
American company has recently received 
a shipment of 200 cream separators, all of 
which they expect to dispose of within 
two or three months. 

Sales of United States farm equipment 
and machinery declined notably in 1931 as 
compared with previous years, due to the 
imposition of an embargo in April, 1930, 
This embargo, however, has now been 
| lifted and there are indications that when 
|form a, foundation for the continued ex-| Stocks already on hand are disposed of 
pansion and growth of home ownership. | United States exports to Australia will re< 

As I said in the beginning, the plan js|turn to a more normal status.—(Depart~ 
|not the result of emergency; it has merely | ™ent_of Commerce.) 


been hurried into action by the emergency. | epee thse 
Policyholders Denied Writ 


There is back of it the hope that through | 
promoting the long time financing of | 
In Inter-Southern Case 
Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 16, 


home buying, we may gain the stability) 
The Kentucky Court of Appeals has de= 


tractors, half of which were new and the 
other half repossessed. Inquiries in connec< 


| business. 
|to refer back to institutions in tpe neigh-| 
| borhood where the property is located all} 
applications for loans which come to this 
office in the hope and belief that they 
can be cared for locally. 

We shall all be greatly disappointed if 
the Home Loan Bank System does not 
put under the real estate and mortgage 
structure of America the type of under- 
pinning which not only will prevent its 
collapse in: these troubled times, but will 


of our whole social order which must come 
with the widespread ownership of homes. 
Even more than this, we hope that the) 


“The result of this method. namely, of | 


I) 


This earning | 






|system will provide in growing numbers 

Te Er Oe. ‘4g9g | the type of home life which every child 
should have and every parent craves for 

jhis children. In that general spirit the 

|/Board approaches its task. 

| We may make errors—both of omission 


Sweden (krona) ... 
Switzerland (franc) 
ZUSGRIATIO (GINET) 2... cccvcccacceser 
ome Tome (Goliar) ....cccccsecaes 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) .. 
India (rupee) 
Singapore collab) 2.22.0 IIIIILE, 40%g% | free the system of red tape and to make 
COGN COMER) Gi ccvnccocccdccewans 952 | it function promptly, efficiently, and 
Cuba (peso) ..-....-sereeeeseneneess 99.9237 |humanly in the public interest, in the 
Teast tetas scidi ++ go-f9e2 | hope, not only of assisting in bringing the 
Brazil (milreis) | Nation out of this depression, but that, 
Chile (peso) |as we come out, we shall be a finer and 
Uruguay (peso) |@ stronger people—home loving, home- 
}owning and fearing God alone. 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


: }and of commission. But we shall try to! 


|clined to issue a temporary writ of pro- 
hibition against Judge H. Church Ford 
of the Franklin Circuit Court who ree 
cently approved the transfer of the assets 
and business of the Inter-Southern Life 
|Insurance Co. to the newly organized 
Kentucky Home Insurance Co. The writ 
was’sought by Henry M. Johnson as chaif« 
|man of a policyholders’ protective coms. 
mittee opposing the transfer. 

Without passing on the merits of the 
controversy, Chief Justice Richard P, 
Dietzman declared that the writ was 
denied because the usual procedure of 
filing an appeal should be followed. 
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Tnequality of Property Taxes 
as Burden on Homes + + + 


Uncertainties of Assessments and Rates and 
Rigidity of Payments Are Discussed among 
Other Deterrents to Ownership 


. By JAMES S. TAYLOR 


Chief, Division of Building and Housing, Department of Commerce 


E committee on taxation of the Presi- 

dent’s Conference on Home Building and 

Home Ownership demonstrated that the 
property tax places a disproportionate burden 
upon homes; that there is a bias of assess- 
ment against smaller homes; and that the 
effect is to retard home ownership. 

Prof. H. D. Simpson, Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research, Northwestern Uniyersity, 
Chicago, told the taxation committee at its 
Washington meeting that property ‘tax had 
in effect become a penalty on home owner- 
ship and on fixed habitation. He pointed out 
that the remedy is to replace the property 
tax with other types of taxes, such as the 
income tax. 

His paper is given herewith: 

In Chicago 95 per cent of, all taxes col- 
lected by or for the city are collected from 
the general property tax, and 90 per cent of 
this amount is collected from real estate—or 
was, prior to the calling of the real estate 
taxpayers’ strike a year ago. 

+ 7 


Our problem is to determine the effect of 
this type of tax system upon home owner- 
ship. And while there are muny things about 
this subject that we do not know, we have 
had such abundance of concrete evidence on 
this problem during the past few years that 
there are some things upon which we can 
speak with a considerable degree of assur- 
ance. 

One of these is the fact that whatever 
question there may be about the extent to 
which taxes enter into calculations for other 
types of building, there is no question that 
prospective home builders in Chicago do fig- 
ure long and seriously on the taxes and spe- 
cial assessments they are likely to incur 
upon the homes they contemplate building. 

I live in a community of potential home 
owners, just outside the city limits of Chi- 
cago, where nearly every family contemplates 
building, or buying,a home at sometime. The 
zoverning consideration with most of them 
S merely whether and when they can af- 
‘ord it. 

Now, whether one can afford to depends 
somewhat, of course, upon the size of one’s 
ncome. But it depends much more upon~ 
the size of the spread between the cost of 
living in one’s own home and living in an 
apartment. 

“I suppose I have heard hundreds of people 
figure over the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of buying or building and come to the 
conclusion that in Chicago, or anywhere 
around Chicago, “it’s cheaper to rent than 
to build.” And in that calculation one of 
the most influential items in pushing the 
costs of ownership upward has always been 
taxes. 


er 


But the extent to which taxes act as a 
deterrent to home ownership varies greatly 
with different classes of home owners. Among 
the very wealthy neither taxes nor other 
costs prevent the building and embellishment 
of such establishments as they wish to main- 
tain. 


At the other extreme, among the very 
smallest home owners, curiously enough, taxes 
likewise appear to play a small part in de- 
termining the choice of owning or renting, 
partly because of want of training in calcu- 
lations of investment costs, and partly be- 
cause among people of limited standards of 
living, but of thrifty and industrious habits, 
the ownership of a home, or other property, 
is frequently a fixed goal of effort for years 
or for a lifetime, entirely regardless of cal- 
culations of the comparative costs of one way 
of living or another. 





Available Credit 
for Breeding of 
Beef Cattle 


John H. Craig 
Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture, State of Illinois 


HERE are many farmers in the State of 

Illinois with considerable equity in farms 

of several hundred acres who hav® pas- 
ture, hay and oat-straw which they can not 
utilize, and little or no market for their corn 
and oats. Many of them feel that they 
would like to take advantage of prevailing 
prices to install and build up a herd of beef 
cattle, but lack the credit facilities to carry 
out their plan. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association could 
organize a beef breding cattle credit cor- 
poration through the facilities of the Inter~ 
mediate Credit Bank or the funds of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, made 
available by the recent amendment author- 
izing assistance in the capitalization of ag- 
ricultural credit corporations. 


This corporation could make loans of $1,000 
maximum to an individual who has been 
endorsed by his local banker as to his hon- 
esty and integrity, who has the required fa- 
cilities for carrying out this project, the 
loans to be in three annual payments with 
interest. 


This plan would give the producer an op- 
portunity to use part of the proceeds from 
his yearling calves for taxes and other over- 
head, or to keep a few of the beef heifers 
to build up his herd. 


The corporation could send buyers to the 
western ranges to pick up brood cows in 
trainload lots. The farm advisor in each 
county could take care of the local clerical 
work, such as chattel mortgages and insur- 
ance, and see that all forms are properly 
filled out. 


This plan would mean business for the 
railroads, commission men, packers, farm- 
land mortgagees, bankers, and local breeders 
of registered sires, and would be a practical 
form of farm relief for the Corn Belt farmer 
who wishes to market his products on the 
hoof. 
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It is within the wide range of home own- 
ers between the extremely wealthy at one 
end and the struggling poor at the other 
that calculations of relative costs are most 
decisive, and that taxes are therefore most 
influential in affecting decisions. And this 


is a particularly unhappy situation, hecause * 


it is chiefly within this group of middle-class 
and smaller home owners that we must look 
for the maintenance and expansion of a 
home - building and home -owning race of 
people. 

Now, all I shall attempt to do will be to 
call attention, in the first place, to two ways 
in which the property taxes magnify the 
burden of taxes on the smaller home owners, 
and in the second place to two other ways 
in which the property taxes aggravate. the 
burdensomeness of taxes, even regardless of 
their amount. 


The first is the regressivity in assessments 
—the practice of assessing smaller properties 
at higher percentages of full value than 
larger properties. 

+ 


In the assessment of 1927, the last assess- 
ment before our recent unpleasantness, the 
smaller homes— which in Chicago means 
those valued at $15,000 or less—were as- 
sessed at an average rate of 33'2 per cent of 
sales value; the largest homes—those valued 
at $50,000 and over—were assessed at 28 per 
cent. 


The difference may not sound large’ in 
terms of percentage, but our tax rates in 
Chicago average something over 6 per cent 
on assessed valuation. The result is that a 
$60,000 residence pays $200 less taxes than it 
should, and this $200 is made up by four 
$15,000 bungalows, somewhere in the city, 
each paying $50 more taxes than they should. 

The net result is.that regressive assessment 
lightens the burden of taxes on homes on 
whose construction they have little or no 
influence and adds to the burden on those 
very classes of homes on whose construction 
their influence is most repressive. 


This is sufficiently obvious. The second 
factor is less ecbvious, but probably more 
important. This is the excessive burden of 
the costs of local government, particularly of 
the school and road districts and smallest 
jurisdictions, upon residential communities. 


We are not speaking here merely of the 
increased cost of government in consequence 
of multiplicity and duplication of local gov- 
ernments. That is an enormous factor of 
cost, spread over all property; but it does 
not rest peculiarly on the home owner. 


There are costs that do rest in peculiar 
degree on homes. In my own school district 
and in many school districts in our section 
of the country we have modern, up-to-date 
school buildings and equipment and school 
systems of the highest quality. They are 
supported almost entirely from local property 
taxes, levied specifically for school purposes. 

But in these districts there is almost no 
real estate other than residences. We have 
a half-dozen small stores, a couple of ga- 
rages and gasoline stations; we did have a 
bank and a few other odds and ends. But 
the great bulk of the school costs in this, 
and in many other similar districts, is raised 
from a tax, 90 per cent of which rests on 
homes. 
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On any rational tax theory this type of 
property ought to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of schools and other government serv- 
ices for the benefit of the people employed 
in the production of this wealth and income. 
Under the theory of the property tax it is 
intended that it should contribute. 


But, our multiplicity of small local juris- 
dictions frequently has the effect of throw- 
ing schools, parks, playgrounds, and other 
services into local jurisdictions where homes 
are the chief form of property, and of throw- 
ing factories, railroad, industrial and com- 
mercial property into other jurisdictions. It 
would be ungracious to suggest that these 
properties frequently seek these other juris- 
dictions, but it is a commonplace truth; and 
the multiplicity of small local jurisdictions 
makes it particularly easy to do so. The re- 
sult is that the repressive incubus of these 
costs falls largely upon the homes of the 
community rather than on any other forms 
of wealth. 


Two other things greatly aggravate the 
unpleasantness of this figuring. One of 
these, curiously, had to do with the certain- 
ties of the property tax, anc. the other with 
its uncertainties. 


The first 1s the lump-sum character of the 
property tax, on homes as on other things, 
and the absolute certainty with which that 
obligation recurs from year to year, regard- 
less of good times or bad times, regardless 
of the income, tax-paying ability, or solvency 
of the owner and, for that matter, regard- 
less, right now, of whether the owner even 
has a job or not. 


The rigidity of the property tax, in other - 


words, regardless of the taxpayer’s financial 
condition, is one of the most forbidding 
prospects that faces the prospective home 
owner. He knows that year after year the 
tax will come to roost on tue old roof-pole 
with the unbroken regularity characteristic 
of the barnyard fowl; whereas a tax that 
rested on income, business, or some other 
symptom of solvency would at least have to 
shift its roosting place from time to time, 
with vast relief in those recurring periods 
when there are sometimes more homes than 
there are jobs. 
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And while the certainty of payment is one 
deterrent the uncertainties, both of assess- 
ments and of tax rates, is another. In recent 
years, I think I have heard these ncertain- 
ties weighed more frequently and with more 
apprehensiveness than the mere amount of 
taxes itself. No one knows what the assess- 
ment of a particular property, or class of 
property, is going to be the next year or for 
the next 10 years. 

It depends on whether we have a “scien- 
tific” assessment or some other kind of as- 
sessment. It depends on who is precinct 
captain, ward committeeman, alderman, and 
so forth. 

It depends on whether the universities are 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


SURVEYS OF 


PRODUCTION 


OF WOOL AND PRODUCTS 


Statistics on Mill Consumption and Manufacture Assem- 
bled Periodically by United States Bureau of Census 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series on “Textiles” deals with Wool. 
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By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


ENSUS statistics on wool and wool 
manufactures are issued monthly and 
annually by the Division of Indus- 

trial Statistics. For wool, the statistics 
cover the consumption of wool (by tex- 
tile mills) by grades, classes, conditions, 
and geographic sections. 

The monthly reports are issued on the 
last working day of the succeeding 
month. The monthly statistics on wool 
manufactures cover activity of machin- 
ery, by geographic section, and are is- 
sued on the last working day of the suc- 
ceeding month. The annual reports for 
both are, of course, summaries of the 
monthly reports for the year. 

A quarterly report also is issued on 
wool, giving statistics on stocks held by 
manufacturers and dealers, by grades, 
classes, conditions, and markets. These 
reports are issued jointly with the De- 
partment of Agriculture on May 10, Aug. 
10, Nov. 10, and Feb. 10, except when the 
date falls on Saturday. 
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These statistics provide a check and 
measurement of the stocks, and the ac- 
tivity of woolen mills. They are of much 
value to the industries concerned, and 
also are watched by other industries and 
business organizations. 

In connection with the quinquennial 
census of agriculture the Bureau also 
compiles figures on sheep and wool which 
can be utilized to an advantage in study- 
ing the trend in wool production. 

Through the Census of Manufactures 
statistics are issued biennially on the 
production and operations on various 
wool and woolen industries. For census 
purposes such manufacturers are classi- 
fied under the following headings: Wool 
pulling, wool scouring, wool shdddy, 
woolen goods, worsted goods. 

The “wool pulling” industry designa- 
tion covers (a) independent establish- 
ments engaged primarily in pulling wool, 
on contract, from pelts owned by others, 
and (b) independent establishments en- 
gaged primarily in pulling wool from 
purchased pelts. The establishments in 
the first class report under the head 
“Value of Products” only the amounts 
received for work done, while those in 
the second class report the amounts paid 
for the pelts under “Cost of Materials” 
and the value of the wool and skins un- 
der “Value of Products.” 
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The “wool scouring” industry embraces 
(a) independent establishments engaged 
primarily in scouring, sorting, and car- 
bonizing wool owned by others, and (b) 
indeptndent establishments engaged pri- 
marily in scouring, sorting, and carbon- 
izing purchased wool. The establish- 
ments which scour wool on contract re- 
port as “Value of Products” only the 
amounts received for their work, whereas 


those which scour purchased wool re- 
portthe amount-paid for unscoured wool 
under “Cost of Materials” and the value 
of the scoured wool as “Value of Prod- 
ucts.” 
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The “wool shoddy” industry consists 
in the recovery of wool fiber from rags, 
waste, noils, tailors’ clippings, et cetera. 
The products are termed “shoddy,” 
“mungo,” “flocks” (the result of shearing 
cloth), and “wool extract.” The recov- 
ered fiber is used alone or mixed with 
new material for various textile purposes. 

The manufacture of woolen goods and 
worsted’ goods are treated as separate 
ndustries, and each establishment en- 
gaged primarily in the production of 
2ither class of goods is assigned to one 
ndustry or the other, according to the 
character of its products of chief value. 
Woolen goods are made of carded yarns, 
the fibers of which are to some extent 
crossed. Worsted goods are made of 
sombed yarns, from wnich the short 
fibers have been removed and the long 
ibers left in a more or less parallel con- 
lition. 
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Statistics for all these industries are 
published in a pamphlet entitled “Wool 
Manufactures, and Allied Industries,” 
which contains separate tabulations for 
wool goods; worsted goods; carpets and 
rugs, other than rag; felt goods, wool, 
hair, or jute; hats, wool felt; wool pull- 
ing; wool scouring; wool shoddy. This 
pamphlet will be handy and useful for 
all persons and organizations interested 
in wool, woolen manufactures, and allied 
industries. 

In connection with the Census of Dis- 
tribution other valuable statistics are 
available on the marketing and markets. 
In the Distribution of Sales reports for 
industries, statistics are given on the 
sales of manufactures through the va- 
rious branches of distribution to whole- 
salers, controlled and uncontrolled; to 
industrial consumers; through selling 
agencies, et cetera. 
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In the wholesale trade reports for 
States statistics are given on the opera- 
tions of establishments* handling wool 
and woolen goods of various kinds. For 
example, the report for the State of Cali- 
fornia shows that there are; 16 establish- 
ments had sales in 1929 totaling $4,415,- 
549; their credit sales totaled $1,416,000, 
and their sales to industrial consumers 
amounted to $3,036,525. Statistics on 
establishments handling woolen goods 
are also available in these State reports. 

The retail distribution reports for 
States contain statistics on clothing, ap- 
parel, general merchandise stores, et cet- 
era, which show retail distribution out- 
lets for certain lines of commodities. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Tezxiiles,” dealing with Wool, to 
appear in the issue of Aug. 18, J. I. Hardy, Senior Animal Fiber Technologist, 
Bureau of Animal, Industry, Department of Agriculture, will tell of the investi- 
gational work on wool made by the Bureau, 


Problems of Education by Radio 


Classroom Teacher as Essential Aid 


By C. M. KOON 
Senior Specialist in Education by Radio, United States Office of Education 


HE classroom teacher occupies an impor- 
tant position in the broadcast teaching- 
learning situation. After all, pupils are 

possessed of the same abilities to learn and 
afflicted by the same resistance to instruc- 
tion when they are taught by radio as when 
they are taught in any other way. 

If the normal teaching-learning situation 

is to be established, there must be close co- 


carrying on research in local tax problems 
or are studying the effect of the “corn laws” 
in England in 1840. And it depends on “how 
much money they need’—‘they” referring 
both to the various public authorities who 
spend the money and to the political organ- 
izations that need money in order to get 
public office—in order to spend more money 
than the incumbents,* 

Next to the existence of unliquidated mort- 
gages and other liabilities on real estate, this 
utter uncertainty about the future course 
of assessments and taxes is at the present 
time the one greatest deterrent to prospec- 
tive home building or home buying in Chi- 
cago. 

It is true that the rigidity of the property 
tax payments and the uncertainties of as- 
sessment and tax rates apply to apartment 
buildings as well as to private homes, but 
with wide differences in degree. The large 
building concern is better equipped to avail 
itself of legal and technical services in mat- 
ters of assessment. 


It has a variety of recurring business 
charges besides taxes which {it can spread in 
a more or less regular way. It can set up 
regular reserves; and if it operates a number 
of properties, can take advantage of the law 
¢ averages in estimating future contingen- 
cies. 

The smaller home owner is not ordinarily 
in position to set up a “contingent reserve” 
for two or three years ahead. Since he may 
not build more than one home in a lifetime, 
there isyno law of averages for him. 


Mr. Taylor will conclude the presenta- 
tion of Professor Simpson’s discussion 
of the effect of taxatton on home owner- 
ship in the issue of Aug. 18. 


operation between the broadcasting teacher 
and the classroom teacher. It is very im- 
portant that the classroom teacher have an 
intelligent appreciation of the technique of 
effective broadcasting. It is equally impor- 
tant that the broadcasting teacher under- 
Stand the classroom conditions under which 
the broadcast lessons are received. 


The development of the art of teaching by 
radio depends upon team-work between the 
remote teacher at the microphone and the 
local teacher before her pupils. It is the re- 
sponsibility of supervision to make sure that 
cooperative relations are built up. 


As leaders in educational theory and prac- 
tice, supervisors and directors of instruction 
have the responsibility of determining 
whether or not the radio should be admitted 
into the school. Their decision should be the 
result of intelligent ‘scientific consideration 
of the merits of radio. 


Since the radio is simply a conveyor of 
sound, its educational value depends upon 
the way it is used. If properly used, it 
appears that this marvel of science may be 
used in many ways to advance th ducational 
process, 

If the radio is admitted to the school, it 
becomes the responsibility of supervision to 
organize the teaching staff to make an in- 
telligent and scientific attack upon the major 
problems involved in harnessing the radio 
and putting it to work in the schools. Among 
the major problems that should be consid- 
ered are: 

1—Securing suitable radio-sound equip- 
ment for schools; 

2.—Selecting the broadcasting programs to 
be used; 

3.—Integrating the radio instruction into 
the curriculum, and Fi 


4.—Establishing cooperative relations be- 
tween the broadcasting teacher and the class- 
room teacher. 


These are essentially probiems of education 
rather than problems of racio transmission. 
When they are solved, educators will solve 
them. Hence, the ultimate place that radio 
will occupy in education will be determined 
by the educators themselves. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT 


President. of the United States 1869-1877 
“All who possess political, rights should have the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge which will 
make their share in the: government a blessing and. 
not a danger.” ? 
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Y rocedure in Criminal Arrest 
under Indiana Law + +» « «4 


Who May 


Be Taken into Custody and by 


Whom, When and Where, under What Au- 
thorizations and in What Manner Defined 


By CLARENCE R. MARTIN 
Judge, Supreme Court, State of Indiana 


HE essential elements of the law of arrest 
T on criminal charges are covered by ‘a 

dozen sections of our Indiana statutes. 
Interpreting these statutes, and deciding 
many questions upon the law of. arrest not 
covered by statute, are about 70 decisions of 
the Supreme Court. “These decisions cover 
a period of 104 years; but half of them have 
been decided within the last five and one- 
half years. 

The law, and its reported cases, is always 
live and interesting because it is based on 
life and human:relation. From the pages of 
reports are unfolded many stories of. dra- 
matic and gripping interest—action as thrill- 
ing and exciting, plots as deep, villains as 
black and heroes as courageous as can be 
found in the scenario of a movi nd talk- 
ing photo play or the script of a lodrama 
on the stage. 

With the use of a little imagination and 
atmosphere a novelist.could make our court 
reports into “best sellers.” And usually the 
application of the law to the facts fs as in- 
teresting as the facts =r 
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Officers making arrests without a warrant 
are limited to the territory in which they 
hold office. Officers, like any citizen, may 
arrest for a felony committed in their pres- 
ence anywhere in the State. Sheriffs are 
limited to their counties, police to their 
cities; “constables in the discharge of their 
duties * * * have power to act throughout 
their respective counties.” 

Werrauts may be issued by a court to the 


‘sheriff of any county, or to different coun- 


ties at the same time. Sheriffs and con- 
stables under the conditions set out in the 
following statute may make an arrest in an 
oining county: 
“Serbeaurer on sheriff or constable, in exe- 
cuting a warrant, shall find that the de- 
fendant has crossed the boundary of the 
county in which the warrant issued into an 
adjoining county, such officer shall have au- 
thority to enter the adjoining county and 
execute such warrant and make the arrest 
and return such defendant, without hin- 
drance, into the county from which such 
warrant issued.” 

Where the pursuing officer is a constable 
and the person to be arrested is a fugitive 
from justice, the officer may arrest him in 
any county, but must there give him an 
opportunity to sue out a writ of habeas 
vorrrest” is defined by the statute in In- 
diana to be “the taking of a person into 
custody, that he may be held to answer for 

blic offense.” 

’ There are two kinds of arrests: Those 
made under warrants, which are issued out 
of a court after an indictment has beer re- 
turned by a grand jury or an affidavit has 
been filed by an individual; and those made 
without warrants—as in the casé of all crimes 
committed in the presence of an officer and 
as in the case where on information an 
officer has reasonable and probable cause to 
believe a felony has been committed and it 
is desirable to make an arrest before a war- 
rant can be one 
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Arrests are made in two classes of crimes, 
felonies and misdemeanors. In a case de- 
cided in 1844, the Supreme Court defined, or 
stated the difference between felonies and 
misdemeanors, as follows: 

“Under the laws of this State, all crimes 
punishable by confinement in the peniten- 
tiary—a punishment not only affecting per- 
sonal liberty but one infamous in its nature 
—must be viewed as felonies in contradis- 
inction to misdemeanors.” 

, This definition has continued to the pres- 
ent time; and, generally stated, crimes pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in the Indiana 
State Prison, the Indiana Reformatory and 
the Indiana Woman’s Prison are felonies, 
while crimes punishable by fine only or by 
imprisonment in the county jail, the State 
farm, the correctional department of the 
Woman’s Prison, are misdemeanors. 

There is considerable difference in the law 
of arrest applicable to the two kinds of ar- 
rests—with a warrant and without a war- 
rant; and there is also a difference in the 
law of arrests as applied to felony cases and 
to misdemeanor cases. 

In some jurisdictions certain arrests may 
not be made on Sunday or at night; but in 
this State a statute provides as follows: 

“An arrest may be made on any day, or at 
any,time of the day or night.” 

it the case of State v. Douglass (1880), 
where a defendant was arrested and gave 
bond on Sunday, it, was held that not only 
could the arrest be made but that the bond 
could be given on Sunday. The court said: 

“The commission of crime on the first day 
of the week, commonly called Sunday, can 
not be prevented by any legislative act; and, 
as long as this is so, it will not do to say 
that the necessary steps may not be taken 
by the officers of the law, on that day, to’ 
secure the arrest of those charged with the 
commission of crime, or that any act done 
by such officers, for such purpose, on that 
day, shall be held void, merely for the reason 
that such act is, or may be regarded as, an 
act of common labor.” 

The statute provides that warrants must 
be issued upon indictments “within 10 days 
after the close of the term” and “must be 
issued upon affidavits as svon aa they are 
filed.” 
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“In making an arrest without a warrant 
for breach of the ace or a misdemeanor, 
an officer must act promptly at the time of 
the offense. * * * If he does not act imme- 
diately after the offense has been committed 
he can thereafter make grrests only by pro- 
curing a warrant and proceeding in accord- 
ance with its terms.” 

“An officer or a private individual who has 
made an arrest of a person. without a war- 
rant has authority to detain him in custody 
only for such time as may reasonably be 
necessary to procure a legal warrant for his 
further detention, or until a preliminary 
hearing of the charge against him can be 
had. It is the duty of a police. officer upon 
making an arrest to take the prisoner with 
reasonable promptness before a magistrate, 
and a failure to do so may make the officer 
liable in damages in an action for false im- 
prisonment.” 

Any person who violates the criminal stat- 


utes of this State may be arrested. The 
only possible exception to this rule is. con- 
tained in our Constitution, which provides 
that electors in going to, attending and re- 
turning from elections; and that Senators 
and Representatives in going to, attending 
and returning from sessions of the General 
Assembly, shall be privileged.from arrest “in 
all cases except treason, felony and breach 
of the peace.” 

It will be noted that “treason, felony and 
breach of the peace” include all criminal 
offenses, except possibly misdemeanors, that 
do not involve a- breach of the peace. So 
that, if any privilege or exception from 
criminal arrest exists by reason of the Con- 
stitution, it only applies in a very limited 
number of misdemeanors. 
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In this connection, however; it may be 
noted that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that a similar provision of 
the United States Constitution exempting 
Members of Congress during their attend- 
ance in Congress and in going to and return- 
ing from the same from arrest in all ‘cases 
“except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace,” “applies to civil cases only, and such 
Members may be arrested and held to an- 
swer for the commission of crimes.” The 
court held that it was the intent of the Con- 
stitution not to grant exemption for arrest 
in any criminal case, 

The question has never been raised in In- 
diana as to the validity of the arrest of an 
elector, a Senator or a Representative while 
functioning as such, It has been held in 
Wisconsin that the arrest of persons privi- 
leged from arrest is not void, as the exemp- 
tion is only a personal privilege which the 
person is entitled to plead in abatement. 

A corporation may be arrested. The writ 
of summons, together with a copy of the 
indictment or affidavit, shall be served and 
returned in the manner provided for service 
of summons in civil actions. 

A man on bail is not subject to arrest—in 
the criminal. proceeding in‘ which he is on 
bail—uniil judgment is pronounced against 
him. Thus in Redman Vv. State (1867) : 

“The appellant, John Redman, was tried 
at Madison. and convicted of assault and 
battery with intent to murder a man who 
was assisting the sheriff to arrest appellant’s 
brother, James. The brother had been on 
trial in a criminal case, and the jury had 
brought in a verdict of guilty. 
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“Before judgment was pronounced, the 
brother, James, escaped, from the courtroom 
and, by the assistance of John, ran some 
distance before he was apprehended. There 
was some shooting by both John and the 
officers. 

“The court, in -determining the right of 
the officers and those who assisted him to 
arrest James, held that the verdict alone, 
before judgment was pronounced, did not 
render him subject to arrest. He was still 
unde® bail and not subject to arrest.” 


Mental Guidance 
of Children 


by Parents 


By Dr. S. Har- 
court Peppard 
Director of Mental Hy- 
giene, Department of 
Health, State of 
Connecticut 
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T A VERY early age the child, seeking to 
be equal or superior to other members 
of his group, begins to compare himself 

with others and soon finds he does not excel 
in everything. So concerned is he over his 
apparent lack of perfection that he is not 
impressed with the fact that others are no 
more perfect than he. 

If his later behavior is to be satisfying 
and socially acceptable, he must’ be taught 
to accept this lack of perfection and com- 
pensate for it by excelling in the things for 
which he is especially adapted. 4 

Throughout life the child will be in con- 
stant competition with others in striving to 
attain and maintain a-position of security 
within the group. In childhood, when-he is 
most pliable, the manner in which he reacts 
to early competition will determine to a great 
extent his later behavior in competitive sit- 
uations. He must thus be given the oppor- 
tunity to develop favorably along the lines 
best suited to his physical, mental and emo- 
tional endowments. 

There is always a certain amount of ri- 
valry among children in the same family. 
Behavior difficulties may result if the par- 
ents do not handle the situation so that no 
favoritism is shown, thus-preventing the rise 
of jealousy. 

Each child should be guided to excel in his 
particular line of endeavor, and not be con- 
trasted with brothers or sisters because he 
cannot compete equally with them in the 
things they do well. Jealousy leads to hatred 
when physical and mental rivalry are allowed 
to proceed without proper guidance and re- 
straint. 

Tremendous possibilities for rivalry and 
jealousy occur when a second-born arrives 
in the family after the first-born has estab- 
lished himself in the parental spotlight. “ The 
possibility of this is considerably diminishéd 
when the second child is born when the first 
is quite young. But when there is an inter- 
val of several years it is alwost always nec- 
essary for the parents to exercise impar- 
tiality and keep in mind the individual dif- 
ference between their children. The “broken 
nose” of childhood may react unfavorably 
= the first child’s mental equipment later 
in life. : 

When both parents favor one child or when 
the father favors one and the mother an- 
other, the situation is particularly unfortu- 
nate. Parents should keep in mind the in- 
dividual needs of their children for‘a place 
in the sun and what it méans to them when 
they fail to gain a feeling of adequate se- 
curty or have their position threatened. 





